





























fees" LANE, extra operator on the 

G. N. & S. R. R., was growing very 
[== uneasy about his prospects. He had 
had less than ten days’ work in two months, 
and the expenses at the little cottage in Center- 
ville never seemed to take a day off. 

George had been very much elated when 
he had been appointed extra operator, but as he 
was paid only when he was at work, and as 
the operators on the line seemed too healthy 
to be laid up sick, too industrious to take 
vacations and too well satisfied to resign, he 
really did not earn much more, on an average, 
than when he was a messenger boy at two 
dollars a week, and learning telegraphy at odd 
moments. 

Mrs. Lane had been left with but little prop- 






erty when her husband died, and the little | 


that the sixteen-year-old boy could earn had 
come to be almost their sole support. 

“Tf I could only get a regular job,” ejaculated 
George, as he talked the matter over with his 


mother for the hundredth time, ‘‘we could get’ 


along nicely, even if I only got thirty or thirty- 
five dollars a month, but there doesn’t seem to 
be much prospect of even that! And then, if 
there should be a vacancy, there’d probably be 
some stockholder’s nephew, or director’s wife’s 
cousin, or somebody else with a ‘pull’ who’d 
get the job. I tell you, mother, it takes influ- 
ence to get positions nowadays, and —” 

How lengthy a dissertation the discontented 
young fellow would have made will never be 
known, for at that moment the station agent 
stopped in on his way to dinner and handed 
George a telegram. It read: 

Despatcher’s Office, Gorton, 11.40 A. M. 

Lane, Centerville. Do you suppose yeu can 
hold down “CJ” for three nights? If so, go there 
to-night. Operator sick. Answer. 

K. N., Despatcher. 


“Can I hold down ‘CJ’? Well, I should 
hope so, although I never have!’’ remarked the 
young operator, with pardonable pride. “ ‘CJ,’ 
you see, mother,” he continued, ‘‘is the call for. 
Cut Junction, the queerest spot you ever saw 
for two railroads to cross each other. It’s right 
down at the bottom of deep cuts. The G. N. 
& S. and the D. & B. roads cross there about 
like the letter X, and it’s the loneliest place that 
could possibly be selected for a telegraph office.”’ 

“What does he mean by ‘holding it down?’ ” 
queried the puzzled mother. 

“Oh, that’s railroad slang,” laughed George. 
“You see, ‘CJ’ is a pretty hot office—and that’s 
more slang. ‘Two wires on each road come in 
there, and a good many messages from one road 
to the other have to be repeated. Then there 
are a lot of semaphore signals and train 
indicators to attend to, and altogether it’s a 
pretty busy place, and the operator doesn’t 
have much time to himself night or day.’’ 

The evening train on the G. N. & S. left 
George at Cut Junction that night, to the great 
delight of the day operator, who had been 
on duty for thirty-six hours. The day man 
explained the signals hastily to George while 
the train waited; then he jumped aboard, and 
in another moment the lad was left alone. 

A man with the same amount of experience 
would have been exceedingly nervous under 
similar circumstances, but the boy wasn’t. He 
changed the train indicator mechanically, and 
went inside the tiny office. 

Three of the four sets of instruments were 
calling “CJ,” and for an hour the substitute 
operator had his hands and mind fully occupied. 

All trains were supposed to come to a full 
stop within five hundred feet of Cut Junction, 
although, under certain circumstances, viola- 
tions of this rule were winked at and, in fact, 
tacitly encouraged, when the signals indicated 
that the junction was clear. The semaphore 
signals were always set at “block,” in all four 
directions. : 

It was a part of the operator’s duty to signal 





Midland, indicating that the engineer under- 
stood and would not slacken speed. 

At this moment George heard his call on 
the wire, ‘‘ CJ-CJ-CJ,” and he stepped to 


er simply wanted to know if the express 
had passed. George answered, “C’m’g” 
(coming), and turned again to the window. 
The Midland was coming down the cut like 


a whirlwind. He turned to the D. & B. 


the G. N. & S. the “right”’ over the Limited | track and uttered a horrified cry. 
The “Resort Flyer’? had only checked her 
speed for a moment, and was now coming 


Express on the D. & B., and in showing 
absolute impartiality between trains of the same 
class there were several 
problems every night. 

Before midnight the 
young operator had re- 
peated forty long, verbose 
railroad messages, reported 
the passage of eight trains 
on one road and ten on the 
other, and was getting the 
run of things nicely. 

He took advantage of a 
little lull to eat his lunch. 
Just as he had finished his 
last sandwich and a liberal wedge of apple 
pie, he heard the office below “CJ” on the 
G. N. & S. report the passage of No. 109, 
the “Midland Limited.”” A moment later, 
the office below on the D. & B. reported 
No. 204, ““The Resort Flyer,” and 
the fast train of that road. 

George figured for a moment 
the number of miles from each 
point, with time comparisons, 
and saw that there was 
every indication that 
both trains would 
reach Cut June 
tion at about the 
same time, with 
probabilities of a 
delicate problem in 
precedence. 

Both trains were 
late and were run- 
ning more than 
usually fast. It 
would not do to 
delay either one of them a 
dozen seconds longer than 
was absolutely necessary. 

Naturally, being hired 
by the G. N. & S., George 
felt the greater interest in 
the Midland Limited, but 
he knew, of course, that it 
must be “first come first 
served,” and he watched 
eagerly down the lower 
branches of the X for the 
first glimpse of the head- 
lights, with both of his 
signals set correctly at 
block. 

The tracks curved into 
sight at almost exactly the same distance from 
the junction, and George made up his mind that 
he would favor the headlight which came in 


toward the junction under 
full steam. And with the 
same glance the boy saw 


| that the semaphore had dropped, and that the 


sight first, secretly hoping that it might be the | 


train on his own road. Heawaited the coming 
of the trains with more breathless interest than 
the occasion really demanded. 


Suddenly his gaze was attracted for an instant | 


from the window, and when he looked again 
both headlights were in view. Here was a 
dilemma ! 
and were now on the down grade, and coming 
at a speed which he knew it would almost 
break an engineer’s heart to check. 


Both trains had finished the climb | 


Although still almost a mile distant, the roar | 
of the onrushing trains reverberated down the | 


cuts. The little office building fairly trembled, 
and the rails outside sang that peculiar, high- 
keyed note which the experienced ear can detect 
far in advance of the whirling wheels. 

Both of the locomotives gave the long-drawn 
whistle for signals almost simultaneously, so 
that one seemed to be but the echo and con- 
tinuation of the other. 

“It’s like six and a half-dozen,’”’ muttered 
George, “and I’m working for the G. N. & S! 
The Midland gets the rights!” 

He glanced down the D. & B. track, noting 
that the block semaphore stood out stiff and 


trains to go ahead, when all was clear; he straight across the track, and that the light was | 
would drop the proper semaphore by changing | correspondingly red, and then he sprang to the 


a lever in the office. 


In case trains approached | lever of the G. N. & S. signal and threw it | 


white light shone clear for “safety.” 


the instrument to answer it. The despatch- | 































** HE SAT ON A PILE OF TIES, SENDING AND 
RECEIVING MESSAGES,’’ 


It was too late to do anything with the levers. 


Snatching a lantern from its peg on the wall, 
the boy rushed out on the track and waved the 
lantern wildly in front of the flying train. 

He heard a short, sharp answering whistle 
from the engine of the Flyer, and then he fled 
desperately up the embankment just as the 
Midland swept by. 

The momentum of the Flyer was partly 
checked, but still she struck the last car of the 
Midland with terrible force, lifting it from 
the track and carrying it across the pilot of the 
engine for fifty feet, wrecking telegraph-poles 
and demolishing the little telegraph station as 
if it had been a house of cards. 

The engine of the Flyer was forced from the 
rails by the momentum of the car which it had 
struck, but remained almost upright, and came 
to a stop, with the front part of the engine 
badly smashed and half-buried in the wreckage 
of the sleeping-car. 

None of the other cars of either train was 
even derailed, although the passengers were 
pretty well shaken up. The engineer and fire- 
man of the Flyer had stuck to their engine and 
were unhurt. 

Fortunately there were only a few passengers 
in the wrecked ‘sleeping-car, and although all 
were more or less injured, some of them 
seriously, no one was killed. It was a bad 


on two roads at the same time, it was necessary | over. The semaphore dropped, and the light | wreck, nevertheless, and had nearly been one 
to use pretty good judgment to give tne proper | changed to white as the red glass disk was | of the most horrible in the history of railroads. 


train the right of way. 


| raised, and almost immediately he heard the two | 


After assuring himself that trainmen with 


It would not do to give a freight-train on | quick whistles from the locomotive of the danger-signals had been sent down all four of | 
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the tracks to flag approaching trains, George 
crawled round among the ruins of the little 
station and succeeded in rescuing a set of 
instruments in tolerably good condition. Then, 
being an ingenious young fellow, he managed 
to “ground” one end of one of the broken 
wires and attach a relay and key. During 
the remainder of the night he sat on a pile 
of ties, sending and receiving messages and 
orders respecting the disaster by the light of a 
lantern. 

He felt the full horror of his position. He 
was not to blame for the accident, but he fully 
understood how diffi- 
cult it would be for 
him to prove the 
fact. The poor lad 
had but little to say. 
As soon as the day 
operator came on to 
relieve him, he took 
the train for Center- 
ville, a very discour- 
aged and despairing 
young man indeed. 
He felt that his 


whole future ca- 
reer as an operator 
was blighted. 

He said nothing 
to his mother of 
the matter, and 
went to bed as 
usual in the dark- 
ened room, but it 
was a long time 
before he dropped 
asleep, and then it 
was to dream of 
horrible collisions 
which he was 
powerless to pre- 
vent, of wildly 
dancing lights and uncontrollable signals. 

Late in the day Mrs. Lane woke George up 
to give him this message: 





Gorton, 3.14 P. M. 

Lane, Centerville. You are relieved from 
further duty pending an investigation. You will 
report at the superintendent’s office to-morrow 
at10 A.M. This message will pass you. 

K. N., Despatcher. 

The superintendent’s office was crowded with 
the officials of both roads when the young 
operator entered. ‘The engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors and trainmenof both trains werepresent, 
looking very apprehensive and uncomfortable. 

The engineer of the Midland was examined 
first. He testified that the block was dropped 
promptly when he whistled for signals, and 
that he went on at full speed, with no knowl- 
edge of the other train until he had passed the 
junction and saw that a collision was inevitable. 
The testimony of the fireman substantiated 
this. The conductor and trainmen knew 
nothing of the affair until the collision came. 

Then the engineer of the Flyer was called. 

“T whistled for signals,” he said, “and 
slowed up. The semaphore was at block, and 
I came almost toa stop. Then the semaphore 
was suddenly dropped, and I went ahead again 
at full speed until I saw somebody swinging 
me up with a lantern. I threw her over and 
turned on the air, but the wheels slipped, and I 
couldn’t hold her down before we’d struck.” 

“‘Are you sure that the block-signal was 
dropped?” asked the superintendent. 

“Yes, sir, sure. 1 saw it at block with the 
light showing red, and I never took my eyes off 
it. I saw it drop and I saw the light change.’’ 

“You are sure that you are not mistaken?” 

“Yes, sir. We were within thirty or forty 
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feet of the signal, and my headlight made it so technical dissertation on signal systems in general | turned out all right for both of them. Then both | state by Bertha’s brother; and Ruth, much 
bright that 1 could see the semaphore arm as | which interested the railroad people a good deal, | superintendents and the roadmasters and the | elated and impressed, rushed out to her mother, 
plainly as in the daytime. Now thatthe telegraph | and which was largely responsible for the im- | despatcher shook hands with Lane, and con- | followed by the baby. 


office, with all of the levers and things, is all| proved systems that were shortly afterward | gratulated him, for no other apparent reason 


smashed, that kid operator will probably come on | adopted on both roads. 
here and tell you that the signal was all right, and | 


“Q mamma, may I go?’”’ she eried, when her 


| than because he hadn’t been afraid to tell the mother had read the note. 


“It strikes me,’’ remarked the engineer of the exact truth under rather ticklish circumstances, 


Her mother looked up from a mass of pink 


that I ran by the block and caused the wreck ; | Midland, in rather sarcastic tones, “that if I had | when the fact was that it had never even occurred | organdy at the eager little face. Her own face 


but I tell you it isn’t so. I don’t care what any- | made certain remarks and insinuations that have | to the boy to do otherwise. 


body says. I’ve been on the road a good many | been made here this afternoon respecting ‘kid 

years, and I tell you 1 —” 
“That will do,’ remarked the superintendent. | somebody !” 

“We know how good a man you are, Dean, or But Lane only laughed and went over and 


operators,’ 1’d feel as if I ought to apologize to | 


you wouldn’t be running on 204, but we will let shook hands with the engineer of the Flyer, and | 


each man answer for himself. Call the fireman.’’ said something about how glad he was that it had 
The fireman had seen the signal at block, and 
then had busied himself with his fires. The | 





| was pale and tired, and she sighed before she 
It is very likely that it was partly because the | replied: 
superintendent remarked to the despatcher, on | “Pm afraid,—perhaps V iolet,—you see, sweet- 


his way out, “There’s a young fellow you’d | heart, the party is Wednesday afternoon, and 
better take care of,’’ that Lane got an order the Violet has a party Wednesday night. I shall 
next week to go to work in the main office as have to help make a new dress for her, dear, and 
assistant to one of the despatchers. 


| there’s barely time. I couldn’t possibly do it 
and take care of the baby, too. You couldn’t 
take him, could you? No, of course you couldn’t. 








engineer had slowed down in response to the | 
semaphore, and then started up again. he fire- 
man supposed that the signal had been dropped, 
but he had not noticed it again. The conductor 
and trainmen could give no evidence respecting 
the signal, not having had a chance to see it. 
George had flushed angrily when he heard the | thing unusually tragic had 
insinuations of the engineer, and he was very | happened to Ruth. He sat 
pale as he took his seat in the chair before the | on the floor and stared at her, his 
officials. mouth in a questioning circle. 
“Now, young man,” said the superintendent, | Ruth sat at a low table, her dishev- 
severely, “what have you got to say in this | eled tlaxen head bent low over a 
matter? How was that signal?” blue envelope on which she was 
Everybody in the room leaned eagerly forward | slowly inscribing, ‘“‘Miss Bertha 
to hear the answer. If George said that it was Norris.”” When she had carefully 
at block, it was his word against that of the blotted the name, she took up a folded sheet of 
engineer. No one else seemed able to testify with | blue paper, unfolded it, and read: 
certainty one way or the other. 
Young Lane hesitated how to begin. 
“He’s nerving himself up for it!” muttered the | declines it. 
engineer, in a loud whisper. Ruth knew that this was the correct form of 
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$e E baby surmised that some- 
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Perhaps V iolet,—” she paused, so loath to deepen 
the cloud of disappointment already gathering 
on the little girl’s face. “Ask Violet, dear, if 
| she has anything to do Wednesday afternoon. 
| Perhaps she might be able to take care of the 
her grandmother, meditatively. | baby.” : 
Violet chose to consider the} Ruth ran up-stairs, where Violet sat, writing 
remark a welcome changing of the | letters. ‘“Violet,’’ she cried, “could you take 
subject. “Isn’t she?’’ she agreed. | care of the baby Wednesday afternoon, so I can 
“So many people speak of it. She go to Bertha’s party? Oh, can you?’’ 
has mother’s eyes exactly.’”’ Violet looked up in surprise. “I don’t see 
Her grandmother smiled. how I can,”’ she said. “I’ve got to make calls; 
“Yes,” she said, quietly, “she | and I have a party myself in the evening. Can’t 
has; and something of your | mama take care of him?” 
mother’s disposition, too.” | Ruth’s face fell. “No, she is going to help 
Violet was vaguely uncomfortable, but she | make your new dress.’”’ She looked pleadingly 
agreed, “Yes, I think she has; she is so quiet at her older sister, but Violet was just in the 





Miss Ruth Anderson thanks Miss Bertha Norris | @22d—domestic. Isn’t it odd that she and I don’t | beginning of thinking over her grandmother’s 


for her kind invitashun, but with sincere regrets, | look alike? The girls always laugh and say, ‘Is | words, and she turned her eyes to her letters, as 


that demure little thing your sister?’ ”’ 
“You are rather different,’’ her grandmother 


if to conclude the conversation. 
“Well, I can’t, Ruthie. I must make calls, 


“Silence, sir!” thundered the superintendent. | words, for her older sister had told her. Still, it ' said, looking at her with quiet, penetrating eyes. | and I simply cannot be bothered with infants 


“Now, young man ?’” lacked complete lucidity, and 
“Both trains whistled for signals at exactly | after @ moment’s thought she 
the same time, and I dropped the block for the | added a foot-note: 


Midland to come on.”’ | PS. The baby is the re : 
“How did you happen to give her the prefer- | He doesn’t know how to act at a 
ence??? party, and anyway he isn’tinvited. 


“Well, I work for the G. N. & S., and, other | M4). iglets, 808, to mie let's 
things being equal, I naturally favor our road.”’ | @ grown-up young lady in college, 
‘The two superintendents glanced at each other | , af = pa gee _. 
with just the ghost of a smile. | ten, and got my whole life before 
Foe Sse icr"i'nesc ge Pee 

“The despatcher called me just then, and after | Setore me. 

1 had answered him I was startled to see that party doy ™ poe oe 
the Flyer had come past the block and was ie hehe s O08 6 5 me my 
running fast. I couldn’t understand it, and I ran | Cee regrets. Next year, maybe, 
to the window and looked at the semaphore.” As. oo Be Beh ye = _. 

“Well, how was it?” come. Your flicted friend, 

The room suddenly became so still that the RTH. 
clicking of the telegraph instruments in the train| Ruth folded the letter and 
despatchers’ office overhead could be plainly | slipped it into the blue envelope. 
heard, and everybody leaned forward breath-| She looked at the baby with 
lessly to catch the boy’s answer. It came | reproachful eyes. If he were 
without a moment of hesitation : /only older or had ‘“‘more man- 

“The semaphore was down, sir, clear track. I | ners!’”? The baby did not fathom 
tried to swing the Flyer up with a lantern, but the reproachful look; he was 
I wasn’t quick enough.” | only two years old. He laughed, 

A murmur of surprise ran through the room. and shouting, “Rufie!” scram- 
It was very evident that a flat denial had been | bled up from the floor and tod- 
expected, and the engineer of the Flyer looked | dled to his sister. 
puzzled. He had been vindicated by this reply.| He was very fond of Ruth. ~ 
He felt ashamed of his impttations against the | She had taken care of him during 
boy, and yet he could not at all understand what | many hours of the day, almost 
had really happened. | since his earliest infancy. Their 

“Are you sure that the D. & B. semaphore | mother was very busy and not 
was in position when you dropped the signal for | very strong, and Violet never 
the Midland?” wished to be bothered with the 

“Yes, sir.” baby. 

“How was the D. & B. signal lever, in the} Ruth usually could see the 
house, after you saw that the semaphore was baby from Violet’s point of view. 
down?” | She knew by experience that he 

“T didn’t stop to look, sir, but grabbed a lantern had a devastating effect upon 
and ran out on the track. The office was entirely very pretty dresses. “If babies 
wrecked by the collision.” | weren’t so nice, they’d be too 

“Are you positive that in the hurry and | much bother to be any use at 
excitement of the moment you didn’t drop both | all,” she observed, pensively, to 
semaphores ?”’ |her grandmother. “You have 

“T am sure that I did not, sir.”’ to fix everything you want to do 

“Yet you say that the D. & B. signal was | so they can be in it, too.” 
dropped?” | Her grandmother had merely 

“Ves, sir.’’ 





** THEY READ IT TOGETHER AND LAUGHED 
ALMOST TEARFULLY OVER IT.”’ 


during vacation—after my year’s 
hard work. You’ll have to send 
your sincere regrets. There’ll be 
lots of parties for you when you are 
grown up. You have your whole 
life before you.” 

She handed a letter to Ruth with- 
out looking at her. ‘That isa letter 
of regret; just put in your name and 
Bertha’s, and copy it off. That will 
fix it all nicely and properly.” 

“Tt’ll be more proper than nice,” 
said Ruth, dolefully to herself, and 
she returned to her mother, and told 
her all that Violet had said. 

Her mother dropped the pink 
organdy for a moment and drew the 
small girl to her side. “It is very 
hard,” she said, tenderly, “but I 
don’t see how we can help it, sweet- 
heart. Violet’s parties and calls 
are more important now, because 
she is older than you. And you 
haven’t a very nice dress,” she 
sighed, and then added, “Just wait 
until you are as old as Violet, and 
see what fine things will happen !”’ 

“Vd like them now, too!”’ saic 
Ruth, but she took the baby and 
went to write her sincere regrets tv 
Bertha. 

“You aren’t even big enough to 
take a note with ‘Kindness of 
Philip’’’—the baby’s name was 
Philip —‘‘in the corner!’’ she said 
to the baby, when the letter with 
its postscript had been returned to 
its envelope. She pulled him up 
into her lap. “You can’t even do 
that, like _Bertha’s brother,’ she 

continued. She kissed him fiercely. “1’ve 
got to take it myself—and take you, too.”’ 

She smoothed his dress and brushed his hair 
and washed his hands. “You might as well be 
a credit to the family,” she told him, as she 
vigorously rubbed his face. 

In similar particulars she made herself a credit 
to her family, and taking the baby by the hand, 
and holding the blue envelope, she started for the 


smiled in reply, and stroked the little girl’s flaxen | Again Violet was secretly uncomfortable; but ‘door. A new thought came to her. “If I’ve got 


“How came it so?” hair; but she did not forget the words. The | She merely said, “Ruth is such an old-fashioned to go to Bertha’s with my own regrets, 1 might 


“1 have no idea, sir.’ | next day, when Violet, all smiling and pretty, 
“This is very strange,” said the superintendent. | called to see her, she repeated them. 
‘Was any one sent there to investigate ?’’ 
“Yes,” answered the roadmaster, “Raymond | the baby?” she asked. “Don’t you take eare 
went down there early yesterday to look into | of him sometimes, dear, in vacation?” 
things and fix up the signals. I expected him| ‘Why, grandmamma,’”’ Violet exclaimed, 
back before now. He is an expert signalman, | “Ruth hasn’t anything else to do! The baby 
and I told him to investigate thoroughly.” doesn’t seem to trouble her; he seems to fit into 
At this moment the door opened and a man | everything she wants to do. I—I don’t have 
stepped into the room. much time for him. He usually plays around 
“Here’s Raymond now. Well, what did you| mamma when Ruth doesn’t have him. She 
find?” asked the superintendent. doesn’t seem to mind, either. He can’t very 
The newcomer drew two pieces of wire from | well be in anything I am doing!” She laughed, 
his pocket and, without a word, handed them to | but her grandmother did not laugh with her; 
the superintendent, who examined them critically. | and Violet added, soberly: ‘““Mamma wishes me 
“Well,’’ he said, “‘what’s this?” to do the things I do, grandmamma,; she thinks 
“That’s the part of the wire attaching the I need the fun after my year’s work—and I have 
counterweight to the semaphore, that had a flaw | so little time left !’’ 
in it and broke, just at the wrong time, night “Your mother, my dear, is very unselfish.’’ 
before last, and let the semaphore drop down of “But, grandmamma, one has a duty to one’s 
its own weight. It’s just as I’ve said a hundred | friends; one can’t neglect them,’’ Violet pro- 
times to you people—no semaphore ought to be | tested. 
allowed to depend on one lever wire and a counter-| “Certainly, and one has a duty to one’s 
weighf. There ought to be double wiring from the | mother, too, and one’s adoring small sister,’’ said 


“Doesn’t Ruth have a little too much care of | hostess than usual, and made her eall as brief as 


child!” just as well not take them, but just ’splain it all 
She found her grandmother a less agreeable | myself.’”? She laid the letter on the table and 
set forth soberly. 
possible. Her grandmother’s mind seemed full Violet heard the gate click, and looked up from 
of Ruth and the baby. Violet was fond of Ruth | her letters. She could see Ruth’s face under the 
and the baby, and not unkind to them when they | blue sunbonnet. ‘‘How demure and serious she 
did not trouble her, and when she happened to is!” she thought. “I suppose she is going to 
think of them, and have time for them. She said | tell Bertha she can’t go. Too bad; but I really 
this to herself in less bald words, when she had cannot be bothered with —’’ She dropped her 


| taken leave of her grandmother, and was walking | pen. All that her grandmother had said, and 


slowly down the flower-lined path tothe front gate. | much that she had not said, rushed into her 
“Grandmother implied that I neglected Ruth thoughts. 
and the baby, and even mamma. The idea!| “I’llgosee what mamma is doing,” she thought, 


| Of course I don’t; at least —,’’ her reflection | and she went slowly down-stairs. She passed 


lever to the semaphore, with the counterweight | her grandmother, gravely. ‘Gne should consider | 


to set the signal at danger automatically, in case | them.” 
anything gives out; and for that matter, at a| 


Violet’s pretty face flushed, but she repeated, | think about what she said.” 


suddenly ceased. “I don’t have time,” she | the nursery door; and perhaps the recent picture 
argued with herself, ‘‘to take care of the baby, | of the two little figures walking down the street 
and Ruth never seems to mind!’’ she insisted. impelled her to linger for a moment. In the 
“And mamma doesn’t mind.’ | moment she caught a glimpse of the blue envelope 
She was angry with her grandmother for | left on the table. 

implying such a thing. For several days after} “Why!” she exclaimed, taking it up and 
her call she was the more angry because she | reading the name on it, “Ruth forgot to send 
could not quite prove to herself the unfairness of | her note of regrets. I wonder if she wrote it 
the implication. ‘Then her innate sense of justice, | properly.” She absently drew forth the letter. 
and her real, if sometimes careless, affection | and almost as absently began to read it. “A 
for the small sister, her mother and the baby, | postscript !’”” she exclaimed, and then the colo! 
asserted themselves, and she said to herself, “I’ll | flamed in her cheeks. She sank into a chair and 
finished reading the postscript. 





junction like this, there ought to be two distinct | “Ruth isn’t really troubled by the baby; he| She was in the very beginning of thinking | “Well! I’m glad she did forget it. Who 


semaphores.” | doesn’t bother her.” 
The expert then plunged into a long and | 


| 
| 


about it when Ruth received the invitation to | would have supposed it made so much difference 


“Ruth is remarkably like her mother,” said | Miss Bertha Norris’s party. It was brought in’ to her? Grandmother wasn’t as brutal as | 
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and never know it!”’ 
She took the letter and went down to her 
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thought. How easy it is to be a selfish wretch, | Department, used as headquarters when General | is capable of making a photograph thirty-four heard their shod hoofs ringing on the wind-swept 


| Grant was commanding general of the army. 
| The history will probably be contained in five 


inches square. 
The greatest care has been taken in repro- 


mother, and they read it together and laughed | volumes. One will be devoted to the campaign | ducing the pictures, and in classifying them in 
almost tearfully over it. “Of course she must in Cuba, and embrace the period from the trans- the albums. The book devoted to the Santiago 


go!’”’ Violet said, impulsively. 

“She hasn’t anything very nice to wear,” said 
the careful mother, “but,” with another laugh, 
“it didn’t seem to trouble her. She would ‘just 
as soon ware an old dress!’ ’’ 

Violet sprang to her side and whispered some- 
thing in her ear. Her mother smiled, lovingly. 
“But, dear, don’t you really need the new dress ?”’ 
she replied to the whisper. 

“J really don’t,” said Violet. She went up- 
stairs and wrote a note to Miss Bertha Norris, 


and then went down-town and bought several | 
yards of white dimity, sprinkled with blue forget- | 
| seenes. The pictures are reproductions of fully | 


me-nots; and she bought more yards of beading 
and narrow lace and blue ribbon. She showed 
them all to her mother, but not to Ruth. 

The invitation to Bertha’s party had come on 
Saturday. On Monday and Tuesday Violet and 
her mother hardly stirred from Violet’s room, 
and they would not allow Ruth to enter. 

“They are talking secrets, I s’pose,”” Ruth said 
to the baby. She sighed, for her young friends, 
even Bertha herself, had not sympathized very 
deeply with her because she could not attend the 
party. Bertha had received the letter from Violet, 
and she had shown it to all her other friends. 
Ruth did not know, and on Tuesday night she 
wept a few tears of disappointment, as she gave 
the baby a drink of water, and crept into bed. 

The next day, after luncheon, as she was 
about to take him out into the yard, Violet called 
her. “Come up in my room a moment, and let 
me tie up your hair for you!’’ she said. 

“Tt isn’t Sunday,” said Ruth, in surprise. 
Violet did not usually tie her hair for her on 
ordinary days. Her surprise increased as she 
stood before her sister’s dressing-table, and saw 
in the mirror that Violet was tying the flaxen 
locks with new blue ribbons. A faint glimmer 
of hope came to her. 


slippers.”” 

Ruth did not break the spell with a question, 
but her fingers patted the bows on the brown 
slippers joyfully. 

“Now wash your hands and put on a frilled 
petticoat,” was Violet’s next command. When 
it was obeyed, Ruth found courage to ask: 

“Am I possibly going to Bertha’s party?” 

Violet stooped and kissed her. “You possibly 
are. Nowget yourdress. It’s on mamma’s bed, 
and here is mamma. Run and get it, and we’ll 
fasten it.”” Ruth ran into the next room, and 
the mother and older daughter waited, smiling. 

In a moment Ruth returned. She fell upon 
her mother and sister, her demure little face all 
radiant with surprise and delight. “Is it really 
mine? Who made it? Violet? How did you 
get time? It’s lovely; it’s just lovely! But, 
mamma, is V iolet’s new one finished ?” 

She gave her sister another hug. ‘ Let’s go in 
mamma’s room, and put it on in there!’ she 
coaxed. “I’m afraid to touch it, it’s so pretty.” 

They went, followed by the baby, who all this 
time had been too amazed to speak. Violet’s 
mother put the dress, with its blue forget-me-nots 
and lace-edged frills and beading~and blue 
ribbons, over Ruth’s head; and Violet drew up 
the ribbons in the beadings and tied them in 
bows, and: Ruth-stood all arrayed, looking like a 
happy blue and white blossom, with a flaxen 
heart and two brown stems. The baby was 


with Ruth to the gate. 


suddenly remembered him. “I'he baby!” she 
faltered. “You forgot him, Violet.” 
“Yes, I did,” said V iolet, “‘but I shall remember 
him now. I’m going to take care of him, dear.’”’ 
Ruth still hesitated. ‘But weren’t you going 
to make calls?” 


“Just on grandmamma, and the baby may go | 
She kissed Ruth and opened the gate | 


with me.” 
for her. “I hope you will have a beautiful time, 
dear,” she said, brightly. 

“Oh, I know I shall, and you and mamma 
were so lovely to make the dress! I feel so 
grand!” Ruth lingered another moment. “If 
you hold the baby’s hands, he can kiss me,’ she 
said. ‘‘He’s a nice baby, even if he does take up 
so much room.’’ 

At the corner she waved her hand, then ran 
back to her sister. “But, Violet, my sincere 
regrets —” she began. ‘“‘Somebody changed 
them into my sincere regrets,” laughed Violet. 





ever published is being prepared by 
the United States government. It is a 


Pictorial history of the war with Spain. 
The publication is being carefully prepared by 
the military information division of the adjutant- 


seneral’s office of the War Department. The 
editor or compiler is Capt. Edwin A. Root, 10th 


Infantry. He and his assistants occupy the 


It grew less faint when | 
Violet said, ‘Put om your brown stockings and | 


| solemn and lonely business, 
charmed by her splendor. Violet seized him just | which often takes him five 
as he was about to fling himself upon the frills ‘or six miles from camp; his 
and ribbons, and holding him in her arms, went | road winds among black lines 
| of overtopping pine-trees, and 


Ruth, who had almost forgotten the baby, | is lighted only by the rays 


NE of the most interesting picturé-books | 


| portation of troops to Tampa to the departure 


from Cuba of the first commands brought back | 


|to Montauk Point; the second book will relate 
|to the occupation of Cuba by the volunteers; 
| the third will contain scenes connected with the 


invasion of Porto Rico; the fourth volume will | 


comprise a selection of the numerous views which 
have been received from the Philippines, and 
| the fifth, although miscellaneous in its contents, 
will be especially rich in scenes at the reserve 
‘camps. No text will accompany the pictures. 
They will be arranged in chronological sequence, 
and depict characteristic as well as unusual 


five thousand photographs taken mostly by army 
| officers and soldiers, many of whom had cameras 
with them in the field. 
The first step in the process of reproduction 
is the enlargement of all the photographs to a 
picture on bromide paper, eleven by fourteen 
inches in size. This reproduction is touched up 
and finished, and then is photographed down to 
a picture six by eight and one-half inches in size 
—that is to say, to the size of the illustrations 
in the albums. 
In this work one of the largest cameras in the 
| world is employed. It is twelve feet long, and 


| campaign is the only one partially finished. In 
this album the first scenes are those of the streets 
in the neighborhood of recruiting stations, 
showing men looking at the advertisement of the 
government for soldiers. The various stages 
through which the recruit proceeds in the opera- 
tion of converting him into an enlisted man are 
shown in subsequent photographs. Pictures are 
then given of the troops starting for the Southern 
point of rendezvous. These are followed by 
scenes at the camp at Tampa, the drills, the 
signaling, the amusements of the soldiers and 
their occupations while waiting for transportation 


the vessels which carried the troops to Daiquiri. 


Officers and men who had cameras managed | 


to take pictures under all sorts of conditions. 
Those who were not actually engaged in the 
operations of war were able to take snap shots 
of the fighting, which they viewed from advan- 
tageous positions. 

The collection is one of the most important in 
the world, and is the first war record of its kind 
to be preserved. Five copies of each volume will 
be printed for official preservation. They will 


probably never be reproduced for distribution. 
JoHN EDWARD JENKS. 











wilderness still extends across 
northern Minnesota. There is 
| an immense district into which only 
| here and there the lumberman or 
| the solitary squatter has penetrated. 
Here the moose, bear, deer and 
timber-wolf abound, for the timber 
growth is so dense that it almost 
defies the efforts of hunters and 
trappers. 
At an isolated logging-camp re- 
cently the writer met Henry Foote, 
a tankman, and from him and his 
mates learned some stirring tales of 
adventure. 
It is Henry Foote’s duty to drive 
}a@ huge log tank over the snowy 
| roads, throwing water by means of 
_ faucets upon the tracks, in order 
| that immense loads of logs may slip 
| easily over the quickly formed 
| coating of ice. The tank isa 
| colossal affair, which resem- 
| bles a flat-roofed blockhouse 
on runners. It is filled with 
water by means of high 
pumps thrust through the ice 
ofa lake which the company’s 
| various log roads cross in 
| winter. 
| Henry’s work is done 
|entirely in the night. It is 


| AX almost impenetrable belt of 





|from his lantern reflector. 
He is glad of the company of his snorting, 
steaming four-horse team. 

On still nights the grind and creak of his 
runners may be heard for a mile or more. At 
other times, when the north wind roars among 
the treetops and a fine snow is falling, his 
“headlight” lantern gives the only sign of his 
whereabouts. 

On such nights deer and moose are sometimes 
seen standing to gaze within the semicircle of 
his light, or a lynx will raise its big, catlike head 
to blink at the blaze. Again there may be big 
gray wolves squatted on either side, their eyes 
glinting in evil star points. 

One night, after a protracted season of cold 
weather, these wolves gathered along the road in 
unusual numbers. The tankman’s horses shied 
and snorted as they passed a thicket where 
flitting, snapping forms jumped out at them. 
vain Foote swung his light and shouted. The 
wolves followed on either hand, and grew 
momentarily more bold and demonstrative. 

How many there were in the pack it was 
impossible for Henry to guess. 
in numbers on either side of his team, and kept 
leaping in and out among the shadows, and 
snapping and snarling until his horses were well- 
nigh unmanageable. 
| The tankman had a difficult task to perform— 
| to drive four horses with one hand, to swing his 
lantern with the other, and to keep his feet upon 
| the driver’s stand in front of his tank. The 
| water-lever at his elbow he was obliged to neglect 
| entirely. 

He would have given his winter’s wages for a 








In | 


They followed | 

























** HENRY RUSHED AT THEM, 


YELLING AND SWINGING 
las intoxicating liquors, were wisely prohibited 
| at the logging-camp. 

At last, as he saw the wolves were likely to 
attack the horses despite his light, Henry aban- 
doned his perilous stand and scrambled to the top 
of the tank, where, some nine feet from the road- 
level, he was out of reach. Then he put his 
lantern between his feet and gave his sole atten- 
tion to the horses, which were lunging and 
crowding upon oneanother in paroxysms of terror. 

The wolves were now leaping and snapping at 
them on both sides and in front. Henry caught 
up a long whip which projected from its socket 
above the tank, and swung it wildly. The 
horses were kept in the roadway only because 
they could not get out of it. 

Presently his road descended toward an arm of 
| the lake among a thicket of jack-pines ; and here, 
as the wolves jumped at them more boldly than 
before, the horses took the bits in their teeth and 
became entirely uncontrollable. 

It was as much as Henry could do to hold his 
lines and lantern and keep his footing. 

Suddenly, at a critical turn of the track upon 
an incline, his leaders swung off the log road and 
the four plunged downward over a steep pitch. 
There was a lurch, and Henry fell back ward upon 
the tank; then a grinding crash, as the runners 
struck some solid obstruction at the bottom of 
the pitch, and the driver and his lantern were 
| projected into the depths of a drift. 
| Wholly unhurt, the tankman pulled himself and 
his light out of the snow, to find that his horses 
| had broken loose from the tank and were plunging 
| through drift and tamarack bush toward the lake. 


attic floor of the old building near the War gun, but all sorts of offensive weapons, as well | They were out of sight in a moment, and soon he 


to Cuba. Some interesting pictures are given of | 
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ice and the sharp, eager yelps of pursuing wolves. 
The animals were running at top speed along the 
arm of the lake and so toward camp. 

So far, so good. A moment’s examination 
convinced Henry that his leaders’ evener had 
come unhooked from the tongue-rod, and that 
the “‘beamers” had broken theirs short off at the 
hammer. He believed their traces had become 
unhooked in thrashing through the tamarack 
bushes, for, as nearly as he could tell by the 
sound, both teams were running freely. 

Thinking himself out of present danger, Hénry 
turned his attention to the tank. He found the 
big road-sprinkler right side up, but embedded to 
the base logs in a drift of snow. Then, while he 
stood listening ruefully to his horses’ receding 
hoofs and the cries of wolves, he saw amid the 
bushes more of those evil star points, and knew 
that the stragglers of the pack had come up. 

Hoping to send these animals after the others, 
Henry rushed at them, yelling and swinging his 
light. In his excitement he gave his circling 
lantern too wide a sweep, and battered it to a 
shapeless wreck upon the body of a sapling. 

This left him in darkness, and he retreated, in 
some alarm, tothe tank. Before he could turn to 
climb, however, three dusky figures leaped at him 
with snarling cries. He sprang aside, and strik- 
ing out with his lantern, hit one of his assailants 
upon the head. As this did not discourage the 
wolves, he laid about him until his wrecked 
lantern was wrenched free of the ring in his 
hand. Then he leaped backward and fell over 
the tank tongue. 

Instantly the snarling wolves were upon him, 
tearing at his stout clothing. One seized him by 
an arm which he flung up to protect his face and 
neck, and he felt the sharp pinch of the animal’s 
teeth through the blanket cloth of his winter 
garments. 

He gave himself up for lost, but struggled to 
his feet, and dragging the wolves, 
seized the top beam of the tank with 
both hands. He succeeded in get- 
ting a foot upon the lift lever, and 
thus he climbed up, wrenching him- 
self, for the moment, out of the grasp 
of his assailants. But the brutes 
had inflicted some severe bites, and 
they had torn his blanket jacket to 
shreds. 

Ife had thought to get out of their 
reach by climbing up on the tank, but 
his hope was quickly dispelled. On 
one side of the tank was the eleva- 
tion down which it had plunged, and 
against this rise the snow-drift was 
tightly packed. The wolves were 
quick to renew their assault from 
this point of vantage. Despite the 
kicks and buffets which Henry 
bestowed, all three quickly leaped 
upon the tank, and again attacked 
him with fury. 

Fighting desperately, the tankman 
was again borne down, falling this 
time upon a rim of ice which sur- 
rounded the tank well. The wolves 
were upon him instantly, but the 
desperate young fellow was seized 
with an inspiration. With sudden 
quickness he caught two of his 
assailants, one by either leg, in a 
lumberman’s grip, and throwing 
one foot up behind the well rail, 
plunged himself and the wolves 
head foremost into the tank. 

‘The hold was more than half-filled 
with icy water, and Henry rose from 
the bottom gasping. He heard the 
wolves sneezing and churning the 
water frantically, as they swam 
around the sides of the tank in a vain attempt 
to find some way out of the trap. 

Despite the cold, the tankman laughed gleefully. 
His first impulse was to seize the wolves by the 
scruff of their necks, and hold them under water 
until they should drown; but he thought better 
of it as a chill ran up his spinal column. By 
standing on tiptoe he could just reach and grasp 
the rail-posts of the well. It was only by great 
exertion that he succeeded in drawing himself 
out of the tank pit. Had he waited two minutes 
longer his case would have been as desperate as 
that of the entrapped wolves. 

When he had struggled to his feet upon the 
tank, the third wolf, taking warning from the 
strange disappearance of its fellows, slunk away 
among the bushes. Henry lost no time in closing 
the tank faucets. 

He dared not attempt to walk to camp, but 
secured his tank ax and attacked the tamaracks 
and young pines near at hand. His match-box 
was waterproof, and he soon had a roaring fire, 
before which he dried his clothing and nursed his 
hurts. Only his thick lumberman’s clothing had 
saved him from serious and perhaps fatal injuries. 

For a time he heard the splashing and scratch- 
ing of the wolves, but these sounds finally ceased, 
and he knew the animals were dead. 

He returned to camp at daylight in the morning, 
to find that his horses had arrived in the night, 
battered and bruised but safe. ‘hey had followed 
an arm of the lake to a log road, and then had 
gone straight to camp. Their swift running and 
the flying tug-chains which had bruised their legs 

| had doubtless saved one or more of them from 
| being pulled down and killed. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


The recent christening of a Maine 
schooner by strewing pinks and roses on the 
deck was a pleasant departure from the usual 
practice of breaking a bottle of champagne over 
the bow, and especially fitting in a prohibition 
state. 


The day of the week to be selected for 
the coronation of Edward VII., in the coming 
year, is a subject of speculation. No sovereign 
of that realm has been crowned on Sunday since 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, and only one 
coronation in English history took place on 
Friday. It is safe, therefore, to exclude those 
two days from any prediction concerning the 
stately ceremonial. 


A writer in the London Spectator remem- 
bers to have seen the border country of Suffolk 
and Essex lighted night after night with blazing 
ricks, fired as a protest against the introduction 
of thrashing-machines. Where, to-day, he asks, 
is the man under fifty who can use a flail? The 


question is only an emphatic way of referring to | 


labor-saving machinery. Imagine for a moment 


an attempt to harvest Western crops without a | 


reaper. am 


One of the Russian railways has re- 
cently ordered its signalmen not to sleep on the 
track. They had been in the habit of doing 
this, it is said, relying on being awakened by the 
vibration caused by an approaching train; but 
several of them, failing to awake, were killed 
by the cars; therefore the order. We do things 
better in this country. Our railroad men are 
seldom worked to such a pitch of fatigue—and 
they are by nature wide-awake. 

The sword, which has had so long and so 
distinguished a military record, has been placed 
on the retired list. British army authorities have 
decided that in the future unmounted officers 
shall carry carbines instead of swords during 
manceuvers and in active service. The decision 
is the result of experience gained in the war in 
South Africa. The sword is not only useless 
as a weapon, except in close quarters, but it 
serves as a mark to distinguish the officer from 
his men. He thus becomes a target for the 
enemy’s sharpshooters, and when the private 
soldiers have small power of initiative, as is 
the case in most European armies, the loss of a 
large number of officers may mean disaster. 
‘The passing of the sword is one of the signs of 
the changed conditions of war. 

Pifty casks of a special design and the 
strongest possible construction will soon be sent 
to Bering Sea by the United States Revenue 
Marine service, and placed upon the highest 
hummocks of the flow-ice. It is hoped by tracing 
their future course to test the direction of the 
currents that cross the polar regions. The casks 
are twenty-eight inches long and sixteen inches 
in diameter, pointed at the ends and painted 
black, so as to be seen easily. Inside of each 
are directions sprinted in several different lan- 
guages, asking the finder to write to the nearest 
United States consul, giving the latitude and 
longitude in which the cask was found, and the 
date. Admiral Melville, who designed the casks, 
believes that it will be possible in this way to 
determine whether the ice-packs drift from the 
Arctic westward, or south and east to the 
Atlantic. 


An automobile savings-bank is the 
latest French novelty. The authorities of 
Mezitres, wishing to encourage thrift among the 
peasants, have had it built to specifications. It 
is an electric motor-car containing four seats, 
one for the driver and three in the rear arranged 
around a small table. Folding shelves make a 


convenient desk for a person standing beside the | 


vehicle. Under the table is a small safe. 
The passengers are two clerks from the local 
treasury department and a cashier. ‘The car 
travels about the country, making short stops 
in the villages on prearranged days, and receiving 
such sums as the citizens or farmers of the 
neighborhood may wish to deposit. So far, 
however, the innovation has met little encourage- 
ment. The peasants seem distrustful of the 
agility of the bank, and disinclined to draw out 
the old stocking from its hiding-place under the 
hearthstone. 


There is a reverse side to the semblance 
of luxury expressed by the mirrors, the gilding, 
the velvet carpets of many apartment and board- 
ing houses. The head of the lace department 
in a great store recently spent her two weeks’ 
vacation in a hospital. She laughed at the idea 
of being ill or even nervous; but she was tired, 
and for ten years had not slept in a real bed. In 
one apartment-house, in order to keep her room 
fitted to receive callers, she slept on a sofa that 
opened in the middle, and had neither sides nor 
foot-board. Six out of seven nights the covers 
pulled off her feet. At another place her 
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| folding-bed fell on her and nearly killed her, so 
| She traded it for a narrow divan, from which 
pillows and blankets slipped off nightly. At the 
hospital she finally found a bed wide enough to 
sleep in crosswise, a bed by day as well as by 
night, a bed tuckable, with a bolster and coun- 
terpane; and she stayed in it for two weeks. 
In countless cases the make-believe bed is the 
symbol of a sham and comfortless existence for 
which apartment life is largely responsible. 

The movement for the preservation of 
British scenery resulted in the formation of the 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
and Natural Beauty. A London editor suggests 
that the trust profit by a few of the “superfluous 
millions’ of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, by inducing 
him to buy Exmoor, or the English Lakes, or 
the River Thames, or the Snowdon District, 
or the Trossachs. The trust would see to it 
that builders and advertising firms did no injury. 
There are tracts without number in our own 
country, the beauty of which ought to be guarded 
for the benefit of generations to come, which invite 
the attention of men between whose overflowing 
purse and philanthropic purpose no great gulf 
is fixed. Nature has her rights, as well as man, 
and it is a wanton invasion of them to mar and 
destroy unnecessarily what God has made beau- 
tiful and health-giving. 


* © 


INFINITE DISTANCE. 


Beyond that star another night; 
Beyond that night another star. 
John Hall Ingham. 


* & 


. CROP REPORTS. 


NCE each month in the year except 

O February a printed card is tacked up in 

rural post-offices all over the country, 

on which appears a statement of the conditions 

and prospects of the important crops of the 
United States. 

The method by which these crop statisties are 
gathered is a good example of the wide-reaching 
activity and painstaking effort of the government 
to serve the people. Three main sources, each 
independent of the others, furnish the informa- 
tion and insure the greatest possible accuracy. 

First come the county correspondents, of 
whom there are about twenty-seven hundred, 
one in each county of considerable agricultural 
importance. These men, with their assistants, 
form the best estimate they can of the conditions 
in their own fields, and forward their conclusions 
to the state statistical agent. 

Next are the township correspondents, of 
whom there are from six to fifteen in each 
county. ‘These men send their own independent 
estimates direct to the state statistician. 

Lastly, there is the special force employed by 
the statistician himself, numbering from twenty 
to six hundred men, according to the agricultural 
conditions of the state, and a supplementary 
| body of special field agents who systematically 
| traverse the producing portions of the country, 
| procure all the data possible and analyze the 
| situation. 

Information in regard to the final yield per 
}acre is further obtained from reports regularly 
received from a very large number of individual 
| producers, each of whom reports for his own 
| farm only. ‘The whole number of those who 
| help to make the government crop reports what 
they are thus reaches the enormous total of two 
| hundred and fifty thousand. 
| ‘The frequency, the attention to details and the 
| accuracy of these reports make them of immense 
importance. To the intelligent producer of 
wheat or corn or cotton or live stock they are a 
barometer of probable prices, and a gage of his 
income. ‘To the trader they furnish data on 
| which to buy or sell, and to banks, railroads and 
indeed to all sorts of interests they serve as 
heralds of general prosperity or of hard times. 





& 
CONSUMPTION IN CATTLE AND 
IN MAN. 
Pra by a KOCH recently startled the 





world by announcing, at the congress for 
| the study of tuberculosis, in London, that 
| the tuberculosis of cattle is an entirely distinct 
| affection from consumption in man, and that 
the money and labor that have been expended in 
| fighting the disease in cows were wasted so far 
| as the health of man is concerned. 

This is no new doctrine. It is not the doctrine 
generally held by physicians, many of whom 
regard the drinking of unsterilized milk from 
tuberculous cows as one of the most prolific 
sources of consumption of the bowels and glands 
| in young children. 

It is in this country especially that the belief 
in the non-communicability of cattle consumption 
to man finds its chief adherents. It is based on 
| the facts that the inoculation of human tubercle 
bacilli in cattle has failed to produce tuberculosis 
in these animals, and that dairymen and others 
who may be in close contact with diseased cows 
suffer less frequently from consumption than 
city dwellers who have nothing to do with cattle 
and seldom or never drink milk. 

It is difficult to disprove this belief, for of 
course the deliberate inoculation of human 
beings with the bacilli of cow tuberculosis would 
be criminal, and the circumstances of accidental 
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inoculation are usually such as to make impossible 
the absolute accuracy with which a scientific 
experiment, in order to be of value, must be 
surrounded. 

Nevertheless, there are enough such cases in 
which the disease appears to have been trans- 
mitted from animals to man to make this theory 
at least the safer one to act upon at present. 
Even if bovine tuberculosis is not communicable 
to man through milk and meat, the war against 
the disease in cattle should go on, for milk from 
a diseased and feverish cow cannot be wholesome, 
although it may not give babies consumption. | 


*® @ 


FORTITUDE. 


Only the firmest and most constant hearts 
sets to act the stoutest, hardest parts. 
Selected. | 
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A UNION OF DOMESTICS. 


HE organization of a union of domestic 

servants in Chicago is a step calculated to 

strike terror to the hearts of women who 
have already been wrestling for years with the 
great problem. In Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, 
too, and in Cincinnati similar unions have been 
formed, the sanguine pioneers of a national 
federation by which, it is hoped, life in the 
kitchen can be made one long, sweet dream. 

The purposes of the Chicago association are 
well defined. There shall be a minimum price 
per week for “green help,”’ and another for 
experienced “general housework” girls. The 
working day is not to exceed eight hours, and 
all overtime must be paid for at specified rates. 
Kitchen ladies must be allowed to entertain 
their friends without interruption by the woman 
of the house, and the equipment and general 
decorative scheme of the kitchen and sleeping- 
room must meet with approval. 

At first thought all this seems very absurd. 
It is not necessary to point out the impossibility, 
in any family, of performing all the housework 
within a period of eight hours, or the impracti- 
cability, because of the expense, of having it done 
by relays of servants. Moreover, immigration 
provides a large and steady supply of possible 
material for good servants; there are many 
American girls who prefer the security of house- 
work to the strain of factory or business life— 
a supply which no union could diminish or 
largely control; and in the last resort most 
women can do their own housework, and can 
therefore be independent of a union. 

Yet when all this has been said, there is a side 
to the matter which should not be overlooked. 
The movement toward union owes its origin in 
part to conditions which are felt to be unjust 
and are difficult of correction. Many servants 
are poorly paid and inconsiderately treated. 
Concessions are made to them rather as privileges 
than as rights, and the general attitude of the 
mhistress is too often one of aloofness and apathy. 

The desire for union is a desire to force 
recognition of the personality of the individual 
member, and this is a most curious circumstance, 
for ordinarily the very basis of labor unions is 
the sinking of personality in a common cause, 
the subordination of self to the interests of others. 

In many occupations this makes for success. 
Can it do so in a relation so personal as that of 
mistress and maid ? 
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THE GERMAN TARIFF. 


HE new German tariff bill hits American 
é i products pretty hard. It doubles the duty 

on swine, makes the duty on cattle eleven 
times as large as at present, marks up the rates 
on lard, sausages and other meat products, and | 
nearly or quite doubles the duty on wheat, rye 
and oats. 





But these provisions are not aimed at American | 
products any more than at those of Russia, 
Austria and other European countries which 
market grain and meat products in Germany. | 
American farmers will suffer some injury if the | 
tariff goes into effect, but they cannot complain | 
of discrimination, for other agricultural producers | 
will suffer with them. 

It is to be remembered that this tariff bill | 
merely embodies the proposals of the German | 
government. It is not yet law, and it may never 
be enacted. Every one of its nearly two hundred 
pages must pass under the scrutiny of the | 
Prussian Diet, the German Reichstag and the 
Bundesrath. Before it runs the gauntlet of | 
these bodies it may wear a very different aspect. 

One of the results of sharp competition in the | 


‘markets of the world is an increasing dispo- | 


sition on the part of governments to protect the | 
interests of their own producers. Sometimes 
bounties or subsidies are the means used to give 
the home interests an advantage. Sometimes 
tariffs are erected with special provisions which 
constitute them a kind of fortification for the | 
defense of menaced industries. 

The proposed German tariff is of this class. 
It affects manufactures as well as meats and 
breadstuffs, but its prime object is to make 
conditions easier than they are at present for 
German landowners and farmers. The govern- 
ment is not merely solicitous for these interests 
in a general way, but it very much wants the 
“agrarian’”’ vote in the Diet and Reichstag for 
its canal bills and other cherished schemes. Yet 
in trying to placate these interests, it runs the 
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risk of offending others. German artisans will 
protest if the price of food is to be enhanced to 
please the farmers. 

Just now German industries are passing 
through a period of depression, which. will tend 
to increase the resentment of working people 
against any proposal which threatens to add to 


their burdens. 
e © 


INSURANCE FOR TEETOTALERS. 


NE of the great life insurance companies 
O is about to begin an experiment which 
is already in operation in England, and 
will be watched with unusual interest in its 
results in this country. Hereafter, all applicants 
for insurance in that company who are “total 
abstainers” will be placed in a class by them- 
selves. If, as is maintained, the death-rate 
teetotalers is less than the death -rate 
among the users of malt and spirituous liquors, 
the expense of insurance will, of course, be less, 
and the total abstainers will receive the benefit 
in lower premiums or larger dividends. 

The company has been influenced to this 
course largely by a petition signed by Senator 
Frye, of Maine, John Wanamaker, Edward 
Everett Hale and other men of note in various 
fields. The usual system, it is asserted, works 
an injustice. The cost of insurance is very 
carefully fixed in accordance with the death-rate 
per thousand, as determined by years of experi- 
ence and systematically kept tables. Anything 
which prolongs life and lowers the death-rate 
also lowers the cost of insurance. If, then, the 
teetotaler lives longer than his less careful 
brother, there is less risk in insuring his life, and 
he should have the benefit of his good habits. 

The results of this interesting experiment must, 
of course, remain unknown for years. Definite 
proof can come only from comparison of the 
actual death-rate among total abstainers with 
the average death-rate of all classes, and this will 
take time. It is a significant fact, however, that 
in England, where the separate classification has 
been in use for some years, the death-rate among 
total abstainers is reported by one company to 
be only one-half of that among the users of 
liquors, and by another company as three-fourths. 
The experience of the first company extends over 
a period of sixteen years, that of the second 
eompany over a period of twenty-five years. 
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SOME MISTAKES OF ARTISTS. 


N the portrait of Queen Victoria lately executed 

| by M. Benjamin Constant, the great French 

artist painted the ribbon of the Order of the 

Garter of a wrong color. All London is laugh- 

ing at the mistake, and the artist is much chagrined 
by the evidence of his carelessness. 

Apropos of mistakes of artists, the Daily Mail 
recalls a landscape by a famous English painter 
in which a rainbow is depicted behind the sun, and 
a picture of Eden in the gallery of the Gesu in 
Lisbon where Adam and Eve are represented as 
watching a procession of monks. 

In the famous galleries at Antwerp are certain 
pictures by old masters, in which the jumble of 
ideas is as remarkable as the technique is fine. 
In one picture of heaven the archangels are armed 
with bows and arrows, and in a famous painting 
of the “Murder of the Innocents” the massacre is 
represented as taking place in a city of Holland. 
The parents of the children are stout burghers, 
the Roman soldiers are Dutch policemen armed 
with muskets, and the innocent infants are trans- 
formed into solid schoolboys in bulgy woolen 
trousers and jackets and hobnailed shoes. 

In most of the great religious paintings, includ- 
ing those by Raphael, Murillo and Michelangelo, 
the characters are represented as Italian and 
Spaniard rather than persons of Hebrew type. 
This, however, so far from being an anachronism 
or other exhibition of ignorance on the part of the 


| artist, is rather an evidence of the devout spirit in 


which he approached his work. He gave to the 


| members of the Holy Family the features of his 


own race and the garb of his own time, and placed 
them in the midst of the familiar scenes which lay 
about him, because he took the sacred characters 
which he painted into his own life, and made them 
a part of it. Therein lay the secret of his power. 
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GOOD-BY TO MOTHER. 


RECENT writer on the early Quakers says 
that the mother of the famous Isaac 
Hopper, when he was leaving home to 

begin life, said: 

“As to manners, remember, boy, thou wilt never 
meet a man in the world whose place in it is higher 
than thine own—or lower.” 

The son who was going out into the world was 
then only fifteen years old. How many boys of 
that age would have wisdom and tact enough to 
form a code of manners on the great fact of the 
equality of men as children of God? 

The Spartan mother had but a narrow duty to 
fulfil to her departing son. He had but one busi- 
ness in life—to fight. At parting she gave him his 
shield and bade him hurry. ‘Return with it, or 
upon it.” Life is more complex in these modern 
days. Brute courage is no longer the only virtue. 
or the highest one that is now needed in the 
struggle. 

One of the most successful men of business in 
this country once said to a friend: “‘When I left 
home, a poor boy, to begin work, my mother sai¢ 
to me, ‘Come back to me with clean hands, Joe- 
with clean hands;’ and with God’s help, I have 
tried to keep them clean for her.” 

A picture by a famous artist was exhibited ai 
the World’s Fair in Chicago, and was constantly 
surrounded by silent crowds, whose faces showe( 
how deeply it touched them. It showed the kitche) 
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of a farmhouse; the son of the family was starting 
out to begin life alone; the wagon was at the 
door; his little box was packed ready to be 
eatried out. His mother, a poor, worn woman, 
held her hands upon his shoulders, looking straight 
into his eyes. There were no tears in her own. 
She had no time for tears. 

“What will you do out yonder?” her eyes asked, 
with desperate pleading. ‘Will you remember 
your home and your God? Will you come back 
to me the honest, good boy you are now?” 

Thousands of men looked on that picture. They 
seldom made any comment on it; but hardened 
faces would grow tender, and keen eyes dim as 
they looked. Before each of them another woman’s 
face rose, the mother whom he had left long ago, 
who had built such high, fond hopes upon him. 
What had he done? Had he kept faith with her? 

In the background of each of our lives there is 
such a shadowy, waiting face—the mother who 
gave us life, at whose knee we prayed, who 
believed in us and loved us as no one else has 
ever done. ' 

What can we tell her when we meet again? 
Have we kept faith with her? 


* ¢ 


A CHINESE JOKE. 


A strange state of mind evidently prevailed in 
Pekin during the Boxer outrages outside the 
walls, outrages which were momentarily expected 
to be repeated within the city limits. Everybody 
was preparing for a catastrophe, and nobody could 
be sure why. It all seemed like a huge practical 
joke, which could not be taken seriously, and yet 
it was serious, and everybody knew it was. There 
was apparent peace, with a certainty of coming 
trouble. The foreigners were gathering in places of 
safety, and the compounds they had left remained 
unmolested. 

One incident curiously shows the combined | 
lightness and frenzy of the public mind. On a | 
certain evening a boy of about sixteen walked | 
down a street, marking a door here and there with 
a circle of white chalk, before which he bowed 
solemnly. 

Presently all the people came to their doors in a 
great state of excitement, and began to discuss 
the proceeding and debate as to what it might 
mean. The marked houses might belong to the 
friends or foes of the Boxers, the saved or lost. 

Suddenly a man went up to the boy, seized him | 
by the pigtail, and asked him what he meant. | 
The bystanders were amazed at a courage which 
dared interfere with an emissary of the Boxers, 
and the boy himself tried to swagger a little, and 
brazen it out. 

“What were you doing it for?” insisted the man. 
“Tell, or I take you to the police station.” 

Then the boy fell on his knees and owned that | 
he was only doing it for a joke, to frighten the 
people. His had exceeded his hopes. 
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A LOVABLE GREAT LADY. 


Not the least interesting part of the “Records 
of the Later Life of Harriet, Countess Granville,” 
the wife of the British ambassador at the court of 
Charles X. of France, is that which is given to the 
sentiments and opinions of this brilliant English- 
woman. Quite untroubled by questions of dogma, 
her religion expressed itself in helpfulness to her 
kind. ? 

Her charity was boundless. She gave her time 
and strength and thought to those in need. She 
was very generous. Her daughter used to say 
that she was afraid of admiring anything, or saying 
in her presence that she wished to possess any- 
thing, lest her mother should forthwith give it to 
her. She only grudged money spent on herself. 

Her son Frederick used to manage her money 
matters for her during the last years of her life, 
and she used in fun to call her household expenses 
“the enemy,” because the money she gave him for 
this purpose limited her charities. 

Quaint and illustrative of the practical turn | 
of her faith is the comment she makes in her | 
commonplace book on this passage, quoted from | 
Hannah More’s letters: 

“The standard of religion should always be kept | 
high. The very best of us are sure to pull it down 
a great many pegs in our practice.” | 

“No, eens | ” is Lady Granville’s addition, | 
“lower the standard and put in more pegs.” | 
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SHETLAND PONIES. 


The useful little animals known by the name of 
Shetland ponies must be as well liked in America | 
as on the other side of the sea, for a writer in the | 
Ledger Monthly repeats an assertion that has been 
made to the effect that there are more Shetland 
ponies in America than in the Shetland Islands. | 
The American ponies are all thoroughbreds, bred | 
in this country from the pure Shetland stock. | 

Tke ponies are not found in all the Shetland 
Islands. The largest, Mainland, together with 
Bressay, Tetlar, Yell, Unst and Fair Isle are the 
homes of these sturdy, diminutive horses. The | 
origin of the ponies is not known, but there is a 
tradition that some of their finer points have been | 
inherited from the Spanish horses which were in | 
the admiral’s stud when the Spanish Armada | 
sailed around in those waters. 

The size of these little animals is undoubtedly 
to be attributed in some measure to the hardness 
of their lives on the islands, as their good temper | 
is to the fact that they are brought up with the | 
children and dogs of the poor Shetland islanders. | 
The islands have a barren soil, and a high, rocky | 
coast, and the strong winds are chilly and pene- | 
trating. The ponies are turned out to shift for 
themselves in winter. They live on the heather, 
but are sometimes reduced to seaweed, and it is 
said, have been known to eat dead fish. Only the 
best of the ponies survive, and they have become 
the hardy race we so much admire. 

They are put to work as soon as they are large 
enough, and carry a load of peat equal to half 
their own weight. The load is in big cassies, or | 
baskets, strapped on either side of strong pack- | 


| Bacon had many opportunities of testing the 


| relates a case in point. 


| any dinner company. Why, he has no idea how 


THE YOUTH'’S 


saddles. There are not many of the ponies; it is | 
said not more than twelve or fifteen hundred on | 
all the islands. Within the last few years the 
small stallions have been used to some extent in 
the low coal veins in the mines of England and 
Scotland, where no other animal can do the work. 


LONDON’S CADI. 


The English papers are printing many amusing 
anecdotes of Commissioner Kerr, who recently at 
the age of eighty retired from the bench of the City 
of London court, which he had occupied for forty- | 
two years. The aged Scotsman has been a fine old | 
judge, says the London Daily Mail — capable, 
caustic, rugged, original, fearlessly honest, con- 
cealing under a crusty exterior a kindly heart. 


He was an enormous worker, and always alert | 
to economize time, one of his saving methods being | 
to cut off redundant evidence. “Don’t want any | 
more witnesses,’ he would say to a lawyer. | 
“You’ve proved your case; now you are only | 
trying to run up costs. Sit down.” | 

ore saving of time was effected by his method | 
of summing up. Frequently it was something | 
like this: “Gentlemen—You have hear-r-d the 
eevidence just as weel as I ha’ hear-r-d it mysel’. 
I just leave the case to the cawman sense which 
juries are supp l to p Cawnseeder your 
vardict.” 

He was a maker of phrases. That now famous 
maxim, ‘“‘Every dog is entitled to his first bite,” | 
was the commissioner’s way of setting forth that a | 
dog must have won a character for savageness | 
before a claim could be made against its master. 

In a housebreaking charge before him once the 
delinquent was an eleven-year-old boy who had 
broken and entered a shop by lifting a latch and 
descending two steps in order to secure a handful 
of sweets. The commissioner protested against 
the employment of the whole criminal machinery 
of~the country—policemen, magisterial hearing, 
and Old Bailey trial—in so smalla case. “The 

roper course to adopt,” he said, ‘“‘would have 

en to take the child into the back yard and to 
have inflicted punishment upon that part of his 
anatomy which a beneficent and far-seeing Nature 
had provided for the specific purpose.” 

He was the scourge of the money-lenders in the 
days of their unfettered exorbitance, and one 
Shylock who claimed his pound of flesh was served 
with Portia-like justice. The defendant had to 

y. Although he had paid the original loan some 
our times over, he still owed as interest and 
charges nearly twice as much as he had borrowed. 
“You must pay this debt,” said the commissioner, 
sternly, “but you will pay it at the rate of one 











| penny a month.” It will take that defendant 


exactly three hundred and eighty-five years to 
repay the amount at the specified rate. 
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A RETORT FROM NATURE. 


Among the useful results of aerial excursions 
are the satisfactory experiments in the way of 
echoes and reverberations. John Mackenzie 


carrying of sounds to and from a balloon at a great 
height, and Mr. Wise, the American aeronaut, 


He was ballooning one day above a dense cloud- 
stream when he heard a cow-bell and the sounds 
of a wood-chopper’s ax, whereupon to attract the 
attention of the laborer he shouted “Halloo!” He 
was yy answered by another “Halloo!” 
from the ground. 

He then asked the question: “How far is this 
from Lancaster?” and was annoyed by being 
mocked by his own words. 

“Being in the clouds,” he says, “and not able to 
see things above or below, I felt somewhat nettled 
at this clownish age of wit, and in a very audible 
tone of voice, while the foregoing was still rever- 
berating in my ear, I sang out: ‘You’re a fool!’ 
which in a very few seconds was answered by an 
equally distinct and measured tone of voice, 
‘You're a fool!’ 

“Then it suddenly flashed upon my mind that it 
was the echo of my own voice, which opinion was 
ratified by the — reverberations of my words, 
which had now become as numerous as though a 
whole regiment had caught the watchword and 
were passing it in quick suecession through the 
whole line.” 
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JAPANESE CAUTION. 


Among the characteristics of the Japanese an | 
American at once notices their love for children. | 


| It is doubtful if any Japanese child ever got a | 


whipping. 


An American woman who became acquainted 
with a Japanese matron noticed that she allowed 
her little children to ramble through the streets at 
will, and one day commented on it. 

“Why,” said the Japanese lady, “what harm can 
come of it? Our children never quarrel, and no | 
grown person would harm a child.’ 

, te ’ said the American, “the child might get 
lost.” 

“That would make no trouble,” was the smiling | 


| reply. And then she showed how in little children’s 
| apparel there were inserted cards containing their 


name and address, and a that should they 
stray any person finding them will first give them 
a full meal and then bring them home. 


& © 
SURE PROOF. 


When France and Germany were at war, an 
Englishman was arrested by the French and 
accused of being a German spy. A letter dated 
“Berlin,” and signed by his mother, was found 
upon him. He was tried by drumbhead court 
martial, and condemned to be shot. 


On the way to the place of execution, he said 
that he had left something behind, and insisted on 
going back for it. 

“You can’t go back,” was the reply. “You are 
about to be shot.” 

“T can’t help that,” said he. “I have left some- 
thing, and I must get it.” 

“What have you left?” 

“My umbrella.” 

That settled it. He was released. No one but 
an Englishman, said his captors, could be such a 
thorough-going imbecile as that. 
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VALUABLE CUT. 


“Tt seems strange to me that Mr. Ketchum has 
forced his way into fashionable society so soon,” 
said a conservative old lady to her son-in-law. } 


“In my day a man with his table manners would 
not have been considered a desirable addition to | 


to use his knife and fork!” 

“No-o,” said the young man, slowly, “that’s | 
perfectly true; but his ability to cut coupons is | 
such that they overlook his awkwardness with | 
steak, fish and game.” | 


COMPANION. 


“The Best” Nurser prevents Wind-Colic and | 
Bowel Troubles in Infants. Druggists sell it. { Adv. | 








9 ADDITION 
SUBTRACTION, 

MULTIPLICATION, 

DIVISION. 
For teaching and drilling children of all ages. Consists 
of 78 cards containing all combinations up to 12 and 12 | 
with answers. Heavy bristol paper, round corners, | 
neat J acked in case. Price 50 cents, post-paid. | 


AH GIBSON, Park Ridge, [ilinois. 
A Telegraph Operator 
Has Pleasant Work, 
Gets good wages, and rises to the 


highest positions. We teach it | 
quickly and start our duates | 





in telegraph service. Expenses 
low. Established 29 years. Write 
for Catalogue. Valen ’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 








A NOVEL WAY 
TO KEEP GRAPE-NUTS CRISP. 

A novel way of opening a package of food is 
shown on the Grape-Nuts package, where a line 
indicates that a slit should be made with a knife | 
and the package squeezed, which makes it gap 
enough to pour out what is needed for a meal; 
then the package automatically closes, preserving 
the contents from the moisture of the air. 

As arule, Grape-Nuts packages are not kept on 
hand very long in any family, but it is well to 
know how to keep the contents of the package 
in prime condition. Grape-Nuts Food is ready | 
cooked, very crisp, and can be served immediately 
with a little good cream or milk. This feature is 
of great advantage to those who appreciate ease 
and convenience in preparing breakfast. 








is famous for keep- 
ing the skin softand ff 
delicate because the | 
healing ingredients 
are in the powder. } 
} Put it on with a | 
“4 small piece of 
Si) chamois skin. 
| Sample free. 














Stylish Suits and 
Jackets for Fall. 


UR_ new Fall and 
Winter Catalogue 
is now ready. 

you wish a new costume 
or jacket, write to us now, 
and we will mail you a 
copy. Sree, together with 
a full line of samples of 
the materials from which 
we make our garments, 
Our prices this season are 
lower than ever before. 
We keep no ready-made 
stock, but every garment 
is made sapecielly toorder, 
You take no risk in order- 
ing from us, because if 
what you get does not give 
satisfaction, send it back, 
and we will refund your 
money. 


















Our Catalogue illustrates: 
New Cloth 
Gowns, $8 up. 
Jaunty Cloth 
Costumes, 
lined throughout 

with fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Suits of Wide Welt Corduroy, $20 up. 
The latest material — with the soft lustre of silk 
velvet, and of splendid wearing qualities. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 
Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. Jaunty Short 
Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
The Catalogue and a full line of samples for both 
suits and cloaks will be sent /ree by return mail. 
Be sure to mention whether you wish samples for 
suits or for cloaks, so that we will be able to send 
you a full line of exactiy what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York, 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1901 Bicytle.e BEST MAKES 


MAA fm, 190! Models, $10 to $i 
\ Ne °99 & 00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12. 
9 ‘8 500 Second-hand Wheels 
AR] ih all makes and models, good as new, 
\ \ Vi to . Great Factory Clearing 
\ 7 Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
p=: an on approval and ten days 
\ trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE distribut 
ing Catalogues for us. We have a 
wonderful proposition to Agents ~~ 
901. 


1 Write at once for our 
List and Special 
































Offer. Address Dept. 13 C 








DEFENDER MF‘. COS. 


Sheets: Pillow-cases 
Always improve with 
_ /aundering 


: rs 








THE PRODUCTS OF 


THE DEFENDER MFG. CO. 


SHEETS AND PILLOW-CASES 
LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


Defender Mfg. Co. Sheets and Pillow-Cases. 


The Principal Brands are DEFENDER, 
PALMA, SELKIRK, NORWOOD. « «# 


Fancy styles made from Palma Mills Sheeting are 
the vogue. Made in all sizes and in great variety of 
styles. Plain, Hem, Hemstitch, Spokestitch, Zig- 
zag, Mexican Drawn and other fancy stitches. Also 
embroidery and 
Novelty Braid 
insertion. 

Put up in’sets, 
1 sheet and 2 

illow-cases, or 














n packages 
containin 6 
sheets and 12 
pillow-cases. 

Prices per set / 
are from 82.00 
to B86 






Defender Mfg. Co. 
Ladies’ Muslin 
Underwear. 


Dainty, Per- 
fect Undergar- 
ments, includ- 
ing NIGHT 
Gowns, Un- 
DER SKIRTS, 
LONG SKIRTS, 
DRAWERS, COKSET : | . 
COVERS, CHEMISES. | . 
All with 1 gy as 

. Every garment boring the trade- 
mark of DEFENDER MFG. CO. is perfect in style, fit 
and finish, and is made of reliable materials. 





THE NAME DEFENDER MPG. CO. ON SHEETS AND 
PILLOW-CASES OR MUSLIN UNDERWEAR is a guar- 
antee of excellence. Every article is made and 
finished in our factory, and is absolutely perfect 
and free from disease germs. No Sweat Sho 
work. Ask for and insist on having the Prod- 
ucts of The DEFENDER MFG. CO. 

Ask your dealer for booklet, or write to 
DEFENDER MFG. CO., New York. 




















Dr. Hayes’ Book 


** Hygienic Hints for Asthma ”’ 











will tell you how to care for your- 
self and point out the way to be 
cured to stay cured. 


SENT FREE. 


Ask also for Current Comments, No. 16 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


See article in THR WORLD'S WORK Magazine for August. 














MEAD CYCLE ©O., Chicago \¢ 
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ARE BY NO MEANS THE LEAST OF A Wom 
ATTRACTIONS YOURS MAY BE KEPT A 
SOFT, FAIR ANDO LOVELY If PROTECTED By 


a | 
Imperial 
HOUSEHOLD GLOVES 


9RMING THE DUTIES O 
WATERPROOF 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE AND 


AKRON ca 











I will send Clapp's Ideal Steel Range on request (freight prepaid) for 


ee: ————_e— YOur inspection. 


ou can have six months in which to pay for it. The 


price is low based on factory cost. 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is so far superior to any other make that I must send you photo- 
graphs and detailed descriptions of each and every part. that you 
may see what a wonderful! bargain it is, and fully satisfy yourself 


that itis the most durable, ecc ical and hand 
The range is the most important thing in the home. My plan enables 
you to own the best ; to satisfy yourself thatitis the best before 
making payment. My years of experience with stoves and ranges 
and full information is yours for the asking. WRITE TODAY. 
Refer to any bank, express company or agency in Toledo. 


Were I not selling the very best ranges 
I could not sell at the 


You send no money. 


- The chance of a life time to get range perfection on easy payment — 
1 range is better 


—~ My 825,00 stee 





range made. 


possible to manufacture, 
rice or ship on the liberal termsIdo THINK OF IT. 
ve the range a thorough test before you pay for it. 


ranges sold by others at twice this figure, 


HESTER D. CLAPP, 621 Summit St., Toledo, O- 
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I know a little minister who has a big degree ; 

Just like a long-tailed kite he flies his “D.D.D.D.D.” 

His pulpit is old-fashioned, though made out of 
verdant pine; 

His great-grandfather preached in it, in days of 
auld lang syne. 


Sometimes this little minister forgets his parson’s 
airs: 

I saw him turn a somersault right on the pulpit 
stairs; 

And once, in his old meeting-house, he climbed 
into the steeple 

And rang a rusty chime of bells to call the feath- 
ered people. 





He has a modest helpmeet, tee, who wears a 
gown and cap, | 

And is so very wide-awake, she seldom takes a 
nap. 

She preaches, also,—sermonettes with headlets 
one, two, three, 

In singing monosylables beginning each with D. 


But O her little minister, she does almest adore : 

I’ve heard her call her sweet “D.D.” full twenty 
times or more. 

And his pet polysyllable,— why, did you hear it 
never? 

He calls her “Phe-be-B,” so dear, I’d listen on 
forever. 


Now if there is a Bright-eyes small who'd like to 
go with me, 

And on his eager tiptoes ten creep softly to a 
tree, 

I'll coax the little minister to leave his leafy perch 

And show this quiet boy or girl the way to go to 
chureh ; 


And where his cozy parsonage is hidden in the 
trees, 

And how in summer it is full of little D.D.D.’s. 

Then if Bright-eyes will prick his ears, he’ll hear 
the titmice say 


“Good morning,” which in Chickadese, is always tle 


“Day, day, day.” 


& 


THE SECRET OF THEIR 
POWER. 


NE of the most successful of the 
men who have carried the reli- 
gion of Christ to the heathen 
was Bishop Coleridge Patteson, 
who spent his life among the 
savages in Melanesia. Heoften 







man had ever been seen before, 
made friends with the natives, 
carried back the young men to 
his school, and lived there with 
them in companionship as 
close as if they had been his 
2) brothers or sons. 
“The Melanesian savage,’ he 
wroie home, “may be a > 
v Sometimes I fear that when we 
impose calico trousers and other little civilized 
habits upon him he degenerates into a ‘gent.’ ”’” 

Bishop Patteson did not require his converts 
to change their language, nor any customs which 
were not immoral. “It is a waste of time,’’ he 
said. ‘We do not want to make them English- 
men, but Christians.’”’ 

“The missionary,”’ he says elsewhere, ‘‘should 
recognize the good in his heathen pupil, and in 
the religion which he has already, and not con- 
demn them utterly.” 


went to islands where no white | fhe 





Such a course is just and wise in the missionary 
to the slums of our cities as well as in his brother 
in Melanesia. 

The new Bishop of London was for many 
years before his appointment to that see an | 


ardent worker in the most vicious districts of | 
the city, and experience has tanght him some 
things which are new to his more conventional | 
brethren. 

During some public ceremony, the other day, 
the bishop hastily excused himself to his col- | 
leagues and stepped aside to shake hands with 
aman inthecrowd. When he returned he said: 

“That’s an old friend of mine. He’s just out 
of prison. I was afraid if I did not go to him 
he would think I had forgotten him.’’ 

‘‘He—you—he is a convert now—reformed ?” 
stammered one of his brethren. 

“T don’t know. I’m afraid not yet. But he 
has noble qualities. He is a friend of mine,” 
the bishop replied, calmly. 

Nothing gives one man so much power over | 
afiother, be he Christian, Jew, Buddhist or | 
pagan, as to recognize in him a child of God 
who is honestly trying to do the best he can with | 
his life. | 

* © | 
REPROVED AND FORGIVEN. 
ies FE great Professor Gregory, of Edinburgh | 





University, is remembered as having won | 
the veneration of the poet Burns. But he 
was a@ man so truly worthy, as well as learned, that | 
he deserved the esteem of all who knew him. 
He had a warm love for human kind. One day, 
when he was giving out tickets for his class, he 
had to go into the next room for some reason. A | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


student, waiting for a ticket, was left behind, and 
when the professor came back he saw the boy 
| take some money from the table and put it into 


| his pocket. 


The professor said nothing, but gave him his 
pass, and then, as the lad was about leaving the 
| room, Gregory laid a hand on his shoulder and 
| said: 

“I saw what you did, and I am so sorry. I 


| know how great your need must have been before 
| you would take that money.” 


The student, overcome with confusion, began 
drawing the stolen coins from his pocket. 

“Keep it! Keep it!” cried the professor. “But 
for God’s sake never do it again!” 


*® © 


PRACTICAL FARMING. 


TUDENTS at the School of Practical Agricul- 
S ture and Horticulture, which was recently 
opened at Briarcliff Manor, Westchester 
County, New York, will have an object-lesson 
always before their eyes. They look out, says the 
New York Tribune, over a portion of Briarcliff | 
Farms, owned by Walter M. Law, and in their 
walks in every direction they will see what intelli- | 
gent industry can accomplish. 
The farms have come into Mr. Law’s possession | 


| one at a time within the last ten mag = now | 


comprise more than six thousand acres. hough | 
many times a millionaire, Mr. Law did = bring 
in an army of workmen and convert the bpm 
into a garden in a season; he emp’ — method 
within the reach of any ‘farmer. e gupeoeed 
acre by acre, extended his tillage ground and in- 
one his herds and flocks year by year. 

Sy my = the dairy herd consists of one thousand 
and forty-five Jersey cattle, registered and graded 
There are on the farms about three thousand 
hens, chiefly Wyandottes and Leghorns, one thou- 
sand five hundred _ ho; og and four hundred sheep, 
the products of which find ready sale, and bring 
the highest market prices. Strict accounts are | 
kept, any there is no guesswork about any de- 

Iti 


men 
P Cleanliness prevails everywhere. When the 
cows are driven to the field in the morning | 
the barns are thoron hiy cleaned; the eyed 
is thrown from the rs into carts as they 
through the barn; = the gutters are Ly ed, 
the cement floors are scrub and t L- 3 
washed = inch. When the ae eome in | 
L—~ are rub! with brushes. ont the tuft at the | 
of the tail is combed out and brushed. The | 

waders are ith moist cloths. 

The milking is done by men in white garments, 
who milk with closed pails, and wash their han 
in clear water after milking each cow. 


The cows are fed from the floor, and no feed is | 


— t in the enciosures. There is plenty of glass, 
light and air abound. Kin 

ness characterize eve movement of t 
ge and the animals never hear a harsh 
word. 

Similar care is exercised in the dairy-house. 
Milk is strained several times; that whiely is sold 
is aerated and bottled, ar 
butter is to be made is separated. No part of 


the building smells like a dairy-house ; there is only | 
fresh, pure air. 


Mr. Law’s farming pays. Briarcliff milk sells in 
New York City, Yonkers and other towns at ten 
eents a quart, cream at sixty to eighty cents a 
quart, and butter at sixty cents a pound. 

Briarcliff’ Farms may not differ widely from | 
other model farms where the object is the produe- 
tion of pure food of the highest excellence, but the 
fact that all the resources of the farms will be 
laced at the ~ hoe of the school near-by makes 
em of interes 

It is the Object of the sehool itself to turn out 
annually a band of thoroughly trained, practical 
sarees, who will mae all expenditure’ of money 
and labor yield a ag 

The course 1 include farm-surve eying and | 
plotting, computation of areas, road -makin 
and fencing, tilling soils, 2 and application 
age i tin ring and m ting 

ng, cultivating, harvesting, sto: e 

of farm, garden, greenhouse and coohard crops; 

im ae of —- of cereals, flowers, fruits 
vegetables by hybridization and_selection; 

the cure and management, judging, breeding and | cha 

valuing of farm animals, — ry and bees; the 

handling of milk ond its products 

Cold storage and its uses for ‘various articles, 
methods of packing and marketing, and the de- 
mands of near-by and foreign markets will be 
studied, and students will visit New York City to 
retail side of the business. 
G ua, 50 well as boys, may be made into farmers 
at the School of Practical griculture and Horti- 
culture, and a young woman has already entered 
to prepare herself for running a greenhouse. 


learn the wholesale 
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VIRTUALLY DEAD. 


RANT ALLEN, whose scientific habit of 
thought gives weight to his words, says 
that in his boyhood he had a narrow escape 

from drowning. The experience served to show 
him how much and how little death might mean. 
He was skating, and went through the thin ice in 
a spot where several blocks had been removed the 


| day before. He was carried under the thicker 


ice beyond, and when he came to the surface, tried 


| to break through by butting his head against it. 


The result was that. he was stunned, then numbed 
by the cold, and so water-logged that artificial 
respiration had to be used to restore him to life. 
These are his impressions, sent to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, of death and the amount of pain connected 
with it: , 

The knowledge that I sais thus experienced 
death in my own person has had a deal to 
do with my utter physical indifference 
how it feels. I only a sense of cold, damp 
and breathlessness, a fierce, wild struggle, a 
horrible choking sensation. Then all was over. 

I had been momentarily uncomfortable, but it 
was not half so bad as breaking an arm or "having 
a tooth drawn. In fact Fi ing is as painless as 
falling asleep. It is on’ he previous struggle, 
the sense of its wins Yehat is at all uncomfort- 
|able. Even this is less unpleasant than I should 
| have expected befor .. There was a total 
| absence of any crav on shrinking. The sensation 
was merely the physical one of gasping for breath. 


* © 
DETECTIVE WORK IN AFRICA. 


domination, and living along the coast near 

the borders of Abyssinia, are an inert and 
not very interesting race, but occasionally they 
wake up and exhibit a good deal of ingenuity | pis 
and patience. The following story from Herbert 
| Vivian’s “Abyssinia” gives an illustration of 
Somali justice. 


A certain Russian complained that he had been 
robbed of a thousand dollars, and intimated that 


digs E Somalis, a people of Africa under British | 


ness and it 
One j 


that from which | 


ation of ———- the plant-_ 


the money had g.Phisins when a British post- 
man was neem. insinuation put the British 
consul on his mettle, and he applied to the tribes 
to discover the cu Iprit. 

Of course it was understood that they should 
deal with oy) robber Records to their own cus- 
toms; for it is a point of pride with them to detect 
and punish crime, but not to deliver a criminal 
over to a stranger’s hand. 

The chiefs took the matter up at once, and bate 
not long in wrecing. the crime to two discharge 
Gonams. Ons, had his share—five ap ay! = ES 
—— =e Be re and was made to give it up at 

ome it into camels but 
brs o meatier; it ould | e 


nged back again. 

The other had buried his part in small sums 
all over the desert, but pa. maintained his 
ignorance of the whole affair. the chiefs tied 
him to a tree and sat down to wait. Time is not 
money in the desert, so they waited many days 
giving the a just food enough to keep body ond 





| locality of part of his hoard. He was taken to 
the place ona made to dig it u Then he was 


Ae to —— tree, and the chiefs awaited his | 


pocure. In process of time he revealed ali 
ing-places, save one, where his marks had 
been des oy wt the elements. 
red Lo yun A chiefs had ~ 
wait qh ys intervals and trave ong distance 
before = new revelation, but in the end they 
| contrived to return all the money save Seyen 
| ok and it was satisfactory to find that 
no reward for their trouble. The i. 
of Their tribe had been vindicated, and that was 
sufficient for them. 
j tS 5d incident is very characteristic of Somali 
lustice,. 


BE 








| An easy road runs smoothly down 
} To Half-Way Town; 
| For everything that’s but begun, 
And everything that’s never done, 
Just rolls aside and, one by one, 
Goes into Half-Way Town. 


Half-finished walls are tumbling down 
In Half-Way Town. 
Half-finished streets are always lined 
With half-done work of every kind; 
And all the world just lags behind 
| In dreary Half-Way Town. 


Keep straight along, and don’t look down 
Toward Half-Way Town. 

They say, if every one should try 

To keep on moving, brisk and spry, 

We should discover, by and by, 
There’d be no Half-Way Town. 
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HORACE MANN’S MAGNETISM. 


R. JAMES A. PAGE, for more than half a 
| century master of the Dwight School in 
Boston, recently contributed to the Boston 
Herald an interesting reminiscence of Horace 
Mann at the time when that great educator was 
bending all his energies toward the establishment 
of normal schools. Normal schools were then 
considered revolutionary, as new things so often 
are, and Mr. Mann was opposed in his favorite 
| Proj set by the majority of schoolmasters. The 
| controversy was so bitter that a man of less power 
| and determination would have admitted himself 
| beaten. 
On one oceasion, after Mr. Mann had ap 
mumittee on ed 


before the co 
in vain to oe Shem to recomme 


er imagi 

“Mr. Mann, if you will go and fet ten thousand 
dollars — outside, we will agree to report 
favorabl 
—e dollars.” 

‘Mr. Mann took his +, went down to State 
a and burst into a nitiend's office, where, by 

luck, there happened to be a meeting of 
thy mill-owners, with their legal advisers. 

VWs wr ants the highest seat in Heaven?” said 
he, in his 1 masterful way. “Because he can have 
itnow! I can guarantee it to him.” 


“What do you mean?” cried a chorus of voices, 
Mr. Edmund Dwight’s among the number. 
“7 mean,” Mr. Mann, “that whoever 


ves me ten thousand dollars es thereby hel 

to establish the first normal school in the state 
tte —* will be entitled to the highest seat in 

eaven 
uch was the magnetism of Mr. Mann that 
Edmund” Dwi << reached back to a eo 
drew f nk check, and then and ther 
wrote ie. ER. fort ten thousand dollars, payable 
to Horace Mann. 

Mr. Mann put his hat on again, strode back to 
the State-house, appeared before the committee, 
still in session, waved his cried out his 
“Eureka!” and the committee at once voted to 
recommend the appropriation ag agreed u oy 

Thus was begun the establishment of the normal 
| school, which has spread so widely throughout 
the country. 
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A HARD MAN TO KILL. 


CCOUNTS of whaling voyages often convey 
A the idea of a very agreeable pastime, but 
sometimes, as in the case of the historic 
tiger, the whale takes it into his head to hunt you; 
then look out for trouble. Mr. Bullen gives, in 
“The Men of the Merchant Service,” a description 
of the experiences of Captain Gardiner of the ship | 
Union, which resulted somewhat disastrously for 
the fearless mariner. 


fang its jaw upward across the boat, and caught 
him by the head and shoulders... ‘The blow did not 
sweep him overboard, but laid his scalp back from 
the skull, broke his right jaw, tearing out five 
teeth, broke his left arm and shoulder- lade, and 
crushed the hand on the same side between the 
whale’s jaw and the gunwale of the boat. 

In this deplorable state he was carried on board 
his ship, and his young officers may well have been 
| excused for considering his case hopeless. His 
brave ae however, did not recognize defeat. 
He directions, Lys y pier or the prep- 
arat! _ of al ints, and instructed 

willing but aoe Stivers in the way of 
-o Be them. 

When ali had been done that he wished or could 
any of, he ordered the vessel to be taken a 
int 0! 


and although apparently at the 
death, he ae in a commanding position 
1e ship. 





A Spanish surgeon was brought on 


After - a week he consented to indicate 4 


the House an appropriation of ten | 


| Major and Tige. 





While he was in the pursuit of his calling off | 
the west coast of South America a sperm whale | 
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board, who, as soon as he saw the sufferer, advised 
sending for a a priest as the ease was hopeless. 
his was lost upon the valiant Yankee, 
who sent a eo irty miles for another 
doctor—a German.. This gentleman hastened 
down to the ship, dressed the skipper’s wounds, 
and had him transported on an improvised ambu- 
lance slung between two mules up to the healthy 
highlands cf the interior. In six months he was 
fit to resume command of his ship, which mean- 
while had made a most successful cruise under 
the mate. 

The captain’s left nent wheoaty. 2 ——~ been +4 
badly mangled that it was hardly re than ¢ 
stump, the first two fingers being s0 twisted * the 
palm that he was afterward i obliged to 
wear a ak mitten to — im from waeing 
cotangeed a lance-warp w he was lancing a 
whale 

This good man was for a quarter of a century 
master “4 a whaler, and lived to be nearly ninety 
years 
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HIS IDEA OF FREEDOM. 


EVERAL years ago a young Englishman 
came on his first visit to America, and 
wherever he went he never ceased to 

express his enthusiasm over the perfect freedom 
enjoyed by the citizens of this favored republic, 
while the simplicity of rulers and the absence of 
— amazed him beyond measure. 


in Woshingjen he was particularly 

impressed by by the lack of restraint around the 

ite House, a2 the fact that he was — 

to roam at will over the grounds without showing 
credentials or passes. 

“I dare say,” he remarked, “‘that in this won- 
derful country a fellow could Bo into the jection 
and roll about on the grass wii tt any objection 
from the authorities.” 

His American friend assured him that it was 
= possible, and yn om pp mp him to try 

experiment. The frie lis the uel: 

“He looked at me for a minute, then he 
walked into the White House poe There was 
a crowd there, but no one paid the least attention 
to him. He went out on the lawn right in front of 
the main entrance to the building, and lay down 
flat on his back. Then he rolled over three times 
slowly and deliberately, after which he got up and 
walked out of the grounds as happy as if he had 
found ten dollars. 

“No one looked at him and no one spoke to him ; 
te wo Ney on me’ beh oy | for a vy ——_ are 
een the proper o for aught that appeare 

The Enelishian sal tha ho Shad a ected in tha 
way in rgb -4y on the other side _ 
would have been — = as a dangerous char- 
acter. He w veet be ud of his exploit, and I 
suppose he is: still telling the story of it in England. e 
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A CASE OF NECESSITY. 


N amusing anecdote, more or less improbable, 
is told in the Louisville Times concerning 
hegro imprevidence and simplicity. An 

old mammy, who had known Governor Taylor of 
Tennessee from his childhood, came into his office, 
and began at once to plead for the parden of her 
husband, who was then in prison. 

“Laws bress Ae life, Marse Bob,” she began, ‘ 
wisht gat pahdon dat po’ ole niggah Jim. He 
ain’t no good for nuffin’ nowhar. He jest dat 
useless an’ triflin’, even at home, dat he cahn do 
no mo’ den sorter scrape aroun’ an’ it a little 
sompen for we-all » eat, an’ he sholy ain’ no good 
down dar in dat pen.” 

ete can’t do it, nny the qprecoee ant said. “lam 


being abused eve’ = o-. in there 

for?” he asked, seeing the little light that was left 
Owe, M out of the old woman’s eyes. 

Marse Bob, dey s’ put him in dar for 

nuffin” earth "cep’ t in’ one po’ little ham 

outen . Smith’s ‘e was outen 


e-house. 
meat, an’ “de ole pA didn’t do nuffin’ *eep’ tek 
de ham m fur ter keep we-all fum starvin’.’ 

“Well, now suppose I should pardon Jim, what 
good would that do you? He is so onery and 
trifling,” the eo was saying, when the old 
woman — n with the reply: 

“W’y, bress you, Marse Bob, we is outen meat 
agin, fue we jes’ got to have anothah ham!” 
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ACCORDING TO LAW. 


HE story is told that in the early days of the 
railroad in the West there was a farmer who 
owned two well-bred and useful dogs, named 

The dogs one morning chased a 
stray hog down the road and stopped to play at 
the railroad-crossing, with the result that Tige 
was struck by an engine and killed. The owner 


promptly began a suit for damages against the 


road. 


Damage suits mane a - new Sa at that time, and 
there were many ne ghbors atd sympathizers 
resent at the carte. The engineer swore 
hat he pr a sharp blast # foe whistle as he 
roached the —*. = looked as if the 
rat road company was to - po but the 
attorney for the farmer knew his justice. 

“Your honor,” he said, “it is required by the 
statutes in such cases made and provided, that 
when any person or domestic animal is upon a 
railroad and is seen by the engineer, he must sound 
his whistle. In this instance, your honor, there 
were two domestic animals ‘innocently playing 
on the track, and the whistle was sounded only 
once, when it is a positive legal requirement 
that it should have been blown twice, once for 
each dog.” 

So convincing was this argument that the country 
justice would not even give the railroad attorney a 

earing, and awarded the plaintiff the full anfount 
of damages sued for. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


APANESE are the leading fishermen of the 
J islands of Hawaii. Commonly several ot 
them join together in building a boat, and 
the launching of a large one is an attractive and 
picturesque event, accompanied by merrymaking, 
with displays of Japanese flags, lanterns and 
flowers. The very last thing the men do is to 
select a captain, and the New York Herald thus 
describes the ceremony: 


When the boat is in the water and moored 
securely, r ~ owners strip themselves and get inte 
it. Then the fun of choosing a yma gins, 
with a com crowd on the shore to en. oa * Ata 

ven signal all hands en ~ e in a friend a strugel: 
or the mastery, each striving to throw the others 
out of the 

‘As soon aS a man is thrown out he must sta} 
out, but he can continue to take part by throwin: 
water. The struggle is intensely exciting, an‘ 
sometimes is kept up for a long time. One by one 
however, the men go overboard until there ts bu 
one left. He is the captain, and is greeted wit! 
applause and showered with congratulations. 
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TOGGLES AND THE BEES. 


By Frederick Hall. 


N the beginning Toggles had been very 
much afraid of them, and when he heard 

a “buzz-buzz” coming nearer and nearer | 

to his head, he had wanted to strike with | 

his hat or run away into the house. But 

that was when he first came to the farm. 
Grandpa explained to him that the bees 
could hurt him, of course, but they did not want 
to. They were only very busy at this time of 
the year, and did not like to be interfered with ; 
and when once Toggles had 
learned that, he and the bees 
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Old Ocean, let me spend with you 


You’re not too old to romp with me 
You play at tag, and try to reach 
My feet that fly along the beach ; 


from the depot Toggles told him all about it. 
Grandpa did not say much, but as soon as he 


| reached home he changed his clothes and they went 


out to the bee-yard. Toggles watched him while 
he scraped the honey from in front of the hives, 
stopped up the cracks with bits of rags, moved 
the blocks in front to make the entrances smaller, | 
and quite closed some of the hives. Then they | 
walked over to the honey-house together. 

“What was the matter, grandpa?” asked | 
Toggles. 

“They were stealing from each other.’’ 

“But what made them steal?” said ‘Toggles. | 


These summer days so bright and blue, 
For though your beard is white, I see 
; Oh, how you tumble me about! 
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PLAYMATES. 





Then we are soldiers, and you take 
The little sand forts that I make. 
When in your waves I venture out 


For you are old, but merry, too, 
And so I love to play with you. 





Tommy sniffed. 
temptuously. 

“Yes,” answered Teddy, slowly. 
just what I can do!” 

“H’m!’’ sniffed Tommy again. 

Teddy laughed. “It’s my sister Belle’s motto 
that makes them so tame,” he said, smiling, 
“and it’s a very good motto. It’s ‘Do unto ducks 


“Do you?” he said, con- 


“That's 


| just what you’d like a duck to do to you!’ ” 


“He! he!’ laughed Tommy. “Ho! ho!’’ 

“We never throw stones or sticks at our ducks,” 
continued Teddy, solemnly; “and we never 
shout or say ‘Sh!’ to them; and we feed them 


| it made my heart wag nervously. 
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NUTS TO CRACK, 


1, 
BURIED MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


Never did I rob a china shop or steal a chop in 
the market, but one day, Dick, his chum, Annie, 
and I set out on a marauding expedition. Dick 
said he would lasso us, at which we laughed, but 
Then we found 
Flo Marsh and Ella Ross in idle chat engaged, and 
ealling Ella and Flo toward us, we invited them 
to go with us, but they declined. We berated 
them soundly, as Esau berated his brother, but 
Flo sat like a cherub in injured innocence. “Let’s 
stop in here,” said I, “for Harry Bell.” “In I 
:0,” replied Dick, but he soon returned, saying 
1¢ feared he would be stung by a bee or an asp. 
“Oh, ridiculous!” I eried. “A 
bee, tho’ venturesome, may not 
sting you, and anyway, it is 








became great friends. 

They usually went to work 
before he was up, but some- 
times he was awake early 
enough to see the last of them 
setting off, and however far he 
might wander during the day, 
he was almost certain to meet 
some of them flying home with 
their loads or balaneing upon 
the clover blossoms, which 
grandpa told him they “tapped” 
in something the same way 
that people tap the maple-trees 
in the early spring. 

After tea, when their busy 
day was over, Toggles would 
walk down among the hives, 
all so quiet now, with not a 
worker in sight except the 
little bee sentry pacing back 
and forth in front of the en- 
trance, and it was as interesting 
as anything he had ever seen. 

He was not afraid of them 
any more. Except when he 
was helping grandpa, he never 
wore a “bee veil,”’ and even 
then his hands were always 
bare. Grandpa would open 
the hives and show him about 
them, until he could tell what 
was honey comb and what 
“brodd’”? comb, knew “ bee- 
bread,’’? and could pick out at 
a glance the queen with her 
little train of attendants, who 
never left her, and the great 
lazy drones, who did no work 
at all and ate just as much as 
any other bees. 

When grandpa was some- 
where else, he would hammer 
together the little honey-boxes, 
which grandpa paid him ten 
cents a hundred for making. 











said to bring luck.” But Dick, 
erying “Ou!” nodded his head 
at me and said, “Rob, Alf, 
Ernest, and all the rest of you, 
I’m going home.” 


2. 
CONNECTED DIAMOND 
Upper Left-hand Diamond. 
A letter in ultramarine ; 
A color that’s frequently seen; 
A faith or belief; 
An Algerian chief; 
A letter in Capitoline. 
Lower Left-hand Diamon¢d. 
A letter in Amalekite ; 
A feeling that leads to a fight; 
To fish in the sea; 
A kind of a tree; 
A letter in aerolite. 
Upper Right-hand Diamond. 
A letter in catamaran ; 
A boat of a curious plan ; 
To drag on the earth; 
Related by birth; 
A letter in alieazan. 
Lower Right-hand Diamond. 
A letter in elecampane ; 
The state of things after a rain; 
A mechanical power ; 
A number or hour; 
A letter in legerdemain. 


3. 
CHARADE. 

To win my first men struggle 
all their lives, 

Yet willingly present it to their 
wives. 

The wise man no great fortune 
has amassed. 

But lives his life contented with 
my last. 

An infant is my whole, at early 
age : 

Am Lot’s wife was my whole 
on Scripture’s page. 








4. 
AN E-ZY LOVE STORY. 
_E——e went to live with her 
sister E e on the E—e 
River. She had a tame e e 


for a pet. They were wealthy, 
so she lived in e——e and lux- 
ury and need never 
Her beauty would e——e her 
e——e into the e e of soci- 
ety, for her e ——e would e-——e 


@-—= 6, 














her to e-——e it by the e——e 





That was fun; but when the 
day was warm and grandpa 
was not watching, it was work, 
too, and to make a hundred boxes took a good 
while, no matter how industriously he worked. 

But Toggles was learning much those days, 
so much that when grandpa went away to the 
city, he left the bees partly in charge of the 
hired man and partly in charge of Toggles, and 
that is how there came to be a story for me to 
tell you. ~ 

They had been cutting some bits of comb from 
the bottom and sides of the hives, where bees 
ought not to put honey, and the hired man said, 
“What does he do with these?” 

‘Toggles thought, but could not remember. 

“Let’s put them down in front of the hives,” | 
he suggested. ‘Then the bees can take the honey 
in and put it somewhere else.” 

They did it, and the bees went to work at once. 

The next day, after dinner, Toggles went down 
among the hives, and the very first thing a bee 
flew straight in his face and stung him right on 
the end of his nose. He had out the stinger in 
& second and rubbed on some ammonia, but it 
seemed such an outrageous thing for a bee to do 
that he put on his veil and went back to see, if 
he could, what was the matter. . 

A bit of honey in front of one of the hives 
was covered with bees, and all around it, were 
bees struggling and fighting, locked together and 
rolling over and over in the grass. Around at 
the back some others seemed to be trying to get | 
in where the cover fitted loosely, and inside the 
buzzing was an angry roar. Toggles went from | 
hive to hive, and in several there seemed to be | 
trouble. What it all meant he could not guess. | 


} 





A RACE WITH THE BIG BOYS. 


of her gowns, which were sure 
to e——e all others present. 
At her first ball ane ——e young 
man fell madly in love with her. 


Grandpa sat down upon a pile of “supers’’ | and treat them just as if we, well—we were | He could e——e to let only two weeks pass before 


and lifted Toggles to his knee. 

“I think,” he said, “that some little boy put | 
some honey down in front of a hive, and the | 
bees came out to get it, and then the bees from 
another hive came to get it, and the bees from the 
other hive went inside to get more, and then | 
other bees did the same things, and by and by 
they were all stealing and fighting.” 

“But, grandpa,” exclaimed Toggles, “I only 
did it to help them! I thought it would be easier 
for them.’’ 

“Yes,” said grandpa, “so it was. But I’ll 
tell you something worth while to remember. 
It isn’t a good thing for bees or for boys to have | 
things too easy. Now some boys, when they 


mammas or their grandpas and ask for it. Now 
I think it’s a great deal better for them to earn 
it making honey-boxes.”’ 

“Yes,” said Toggles. “So do I.” 


* & 


BOYS AND DUCKS. 
By F. Margaret Bremner. 


“There’s ten white ones and two black,” 
declared Tommy, “and that makes twelve! 
Come on and see, Teddy!” So the two little | 
boys ran off to the brook, and when the ducks | 
saw them, they jumped and flew, and then off 
they swam in the water. 

“Why, they’re scared as anything!” exclaimed | 
Teddy. “Our ducksarenot. They let you feed | 


ducks, too !’’ 

“Whew!” whistled Tommy. 
at my ducks every day!” 

“Then,” declared Teddy, decidedly, ‘‘that’s 
why your ducks flew so!’’ 

But the next summer Teddy went to see 
Tommy’s ducks again. There were ten white 
ones and two that were black. And when the 
little boys came running down the bank to see 
them, not one of the twelve either jumped or 
flew. They sat on the grassy shore and plumed 
their feathers, and blinked their shiny eyes, first 
one blink, and then another. “We’re not 
afraid,” they seemed to say. 

**And it’s your sister’s motto did it!” ex- 


“T fire stones 


| want money, think the best way is to go to their | claimed Tommy, happily; and that was all he 


said. 


TWO DREAMS. 


Dorothy Dear and Sybil Sweet, 

Every morning, at bird-call, meet, 

All regardless of the weather, 

To compare their dreams together. 
“IT dreamed last night,” says Dorothy Dear, 
“That I was in Boston, instead of here.” 
“Why, so did I!” eries Sybil Sweet. 
“Now, wasn’t it funny we didn’t meet!” 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


& 


ERNESTINE had learned the word “rat” at 
school. The teacher pointed to the word “at,” 
and asked her what it was. She suid, “It is some 


Grandpa came at two o’clock, and driving up | and pat them, and one duck I hold in my lap!” | part of a rat, but I don’t know which part it is.”’ 


She 
e him, but fled from him, unable to 
The next she heard of him 

e and try to e——e her 
will e——e his surplus 


he tried to e——e her to e——e with him. 
did not e 
e—e a single word. 

he had decided to e — 
from his memory. He 
e ——e in running an e 








5. 
PUZZLE. 
To half a dozen doubled 
Add a fraction of a dream; 
I’m sure elle not be troubled, 
So bright and clear ‘twill seem. 


6. 
ANAGRAMS. 
I. 
He has enormous wealth, which he made by 











selling goods. I dined there yesterday. The 
were painted with roses, the —— in the — 
— tints. Her dress was trimmed with of 
rich velvet. 
II. 
The —— they tell are rather ——, and I don't 


believe them in the ——. It can’t be that he would 


—— a whole load of —. 


111. 
He is one of the —— men of our town, but his 
son is cult fit to be around a ——. He has no 
more intelligence than the sheep that —— in our 


fields, or the ducks that adorn our —. 





Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 
Larch, arch. Crag, rag. Cape, 
ape. Sell,ell. Crib, rib. Grip, rip. Spear, pear. 
Shack, hack. Hasp, asp. Spine, pine. Potter, 
otter. Thatch, hatch. Pearl, earl. Speck, peck. 

2. 1. Ten able, tenable. 2. Tenants, ten ants. 
3. Port able, portable. 4. Determine, deter mine. 
5. A band on, abandon. 6. Notion, not Lon. 

3. Dray, yard; rail, liar; live, evil; trap, part; 
murder, red rum; strop, ports; tram, mart; revel, 
lever; deer, reed; room, moor; snub, buns; snap, 
pans. 

1. Courage (cur-age). 


1. Cowl, owl. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paver. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for cit -are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. | 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request | 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 

tions. 


Payment for The Com 
sic 


nion, when sent by mail, | 
uld be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or | 

an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are require: 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 








ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 





Discontinuances.Remember that the pebtishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. } 

Caution against paying. money to strangers | 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions | 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. | 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


| 
| 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, | 

The Youth’s Comparion, | 

201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
| 








CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


HILE an attack of acute bronchitis 
in adult life is usually of brief dura- 
tion and of little gravity, its repeated 
occurrence is to be dreaded as 
possibly leading to the much more 
serious chronic form. This form 
occurs for the most part in persons 

beyond middle life. 

It may supervene upon an acute attack which 
has been neglected, or it may come on more 
gradually after a succession of such attacks, each 
one adding a little to the bronchial irritation left 
behind by its predecessor, until the actual disease 
is fully established. Subjects of the so-called 
uric-acid diathesis are very prone to suffer from 
chronic bronchitis, and so are patients with heart 
and kidney disease, and hard drinkers. 

The two main symptoms of chronic bronchitis 
are cough and a more or less profuse expectora- 
tion. The expectoration varies considerably in 
different cases,-and in the same case at different 
times. In some cases it is rather scanty and 
sticky, and the effort to expel it results in frequent 
and violent paroxysms of coughing, quite resem- 
bling whooping-cough. In other cases the secretion 





| erect his dorsal fin and effectually block the trout’s 


| minutes after the appearance of the minnows the 


| of silver sparkles settling slowly to the bottom 


THE YOUTH'S 


swallowed offhand. If seized by the tail he will 
throat. He must be pursued until he can be caught 
fairly by the head, when he will slip smoothly to 
his death with barely a struggle. 

This made the chase a lively one, but three 


last one had been captured, and only a fine rain 


remained to tell of their fate. 

The feeding over, the hospital tank was visited. 
This is a rather big name for a simple wooden 
trough, with possibly a dozen invalid fish in it. 
An attendant produced a sort of stretcher, which 
he laid across the top of the tank, the sagging 
cloth making a shallow bag half-full of water. 
Then with a dip-net he fished up a big white fish, 
badly affected with fungus, and handed it over to 
the doctor, who laid it in the stretcher. 

Holding it firmly by the head, he bathed the 
unfortunate patient thoroughly with strong brine. 
To judge by the contortions of the fish, the salt 
must have caused some smarting. The process 
over, the physician slipped the exhausted fish back 
into the tank, where it promptly turned wrong side 
up and sank to the bottom. 

“‘He’s very weak, that fellow,” said the doctor, 
gravely shaking his head. Only three of the 
patients had to be treated with salt water that 
day, the rest being on the highroad to recovery. 
The hospital held at that time but one incurable 
case, a rainbow trout afflicted with cancer. Unless 
a surgical operation should save him he was 
beyond hope. The doctor seldom resorts to the 
knife. For ordinary cases salt is sufficient, but 
in severe ones alcohol, or even a weak solution of 
earbolic acid, is necessary. 


*® © 


QUELLING A PANIC. 


The New York Mail and Express tells how 
a woman’s self-control and good sense . | 





serious disaster. 


A street-car caught fire in the tunnel above | 
Thirty-fourth Street. The car was crowded. A | 
puff of smoke came up from somewhere about the 
wheels at the forward end, and three women in 
the second seat leaped in horror to their feet. | 
S man rose and called to the conductor in a sharp | 

ne: 

“Can’t you see your car is on fire?” 

A en with a big bundle in the second seat tried 
to fling herself off the car against the stone wall. 
The conductor began calling: 

“Keep your seats! Don’t be alarmed! You 
can’t get out yong) oy get to Thirty-fourth Street!” 

Then a lady in the front seat turned and put her 
hand on that of the girl with the bundle, who was 
quivering and trembling in every nerve and 
muscle. 

“We are safe! The conductor would not take 
us on if there was anything else to do.” she said, 
in a clear, gentle voice of authority, smiling into 
the girl’s dazed eyes. “We are safe!” 

The girl calmed down like a baby at its mother’s 
touch; the other passengers harkened the 
conductor’s command to sit down, and obeyed 
like children. 

When the car got out of the tunnel and was 
vacated, the lady disappeared in the direction of 
Fifth Avenue. She had undoubtedly quelled a | 
panic and saved life. | 





in the bronchial tubes is watery and easily 
expelled, but is formed in such quantity that the 
cough is almost incessant. 

Pain is seldom complained of, but shortness of 


breath is quite common, even at the beginning, | 


and is constant in the later stages of the disease. 


At first this difficulty in breathing is noted only | 


on exertion, but later it is habitual and becomes 
asthmatic in character. It is the result, usually, 
of dilatation of the air-cells in the lungs caused by 
the strain of coughing. 

Chronic bronchitis, like all other catarrhal affec- 
tions, is much less troubl in than 
in winter, and in those who live much in the open 
air than in the house-bound. From this simple 





observation may be drawn the lesson that the best | 
remedy for bronchitis is pure air. This is gen- | 


erally conceded in the case of consumption, but 
the world—even the medical world—is slower to 
recognize that an abundance of oxygen—pure air 
—is equally essential to the cure of bronchitis and 
other chronic diseases of the organs of respiration. 

The good result is due not only to the improve- 
ment in the general health, but also to the direct 
effect of the oxygen upon the diseased bronchial 
membrane. 

The patients should pay great attention to the 
care of the skin by cold or cool bathing, friction, 
and so forth, should dress warmly, and should 
change damp clothing immediately on entering the 
house. 

® & 


THE FISH DOCTOR. 


HE fish doctor at the Pan-American Exhibi- 

| tion is a decidedly important personage. 
He takes care of his charges in health as 

well as in sickness, feeds them with his own hand, 
tests the temperature of their water, oversees the 
cleaning of their tanks, and keeps as watchful 


an eye on them as a trained nurse does on a fever | 


TRIED AND CONVICTED, TOO. 


| Politics in the West, even more than in the East, 
says the author of “Life and Sport in California,” 
is a profession. I remember two men who were 
candidates for the office of district attorney. One 
had served before; the other was a young man 
conducting his first campaign. 


The veteran was speaking in a small town, and 
| after setting forth his own claims, he spoke as 
follows of his opponent: 

“T understand that Mr. X. is in every sense a 
worthy and honorable man, but I as ou to 
remember that he has never been tried—he has 
never been tried.” 

“That’s so!” exclaimed a voice. “You’ve been 
tried, old man, haven't you? And convicted, too, 
you know!” 

After due inquiry it appeared that the veteran 
had been, indeed, indicted for horse-stealing, and 
convicted. He was not elected. 


&® 


STRAIGHTENING MATTERS OUT. 


An instance of Hibernian presence of mind is 
contributed by a New York newspaper which 
is ready at all times to vouch for Irish quickness: 


A car was bowling along up Broadway when it 
was hailed and boarded by one of the inspeciors 
of the company. 

The official counted the passengers in the car 
and found there were nine. He looked at the 


been dew | up. Coleg the conductor, he revealed 
his identity and called attention to the discrepancy. 

Slowly and painfully the new hand counted over 
his passengers and then scanned his register. 

“Begorra, sor, and you’re roight!” he exclaimed, 
and promptly stopped the car. 

“Say,” he shouted, addressing the Fem er 
“one 0’ youse fellers will have to get off the car-r!” 
® 


A WAY OUT OF THE DIFFICULTY. 


A little diplomacy is necessary in handling every 





patient. Charts on the rough wall of the gallery | kind of people, as is evidenced by this testimony 
above and behind the aquarium record the tem- | from the Montreal Star: 


perature of the air and water for every day, and 


also a list of casualties. 


| A woman member of a fashionable church had 
| gone to her pastor with the complaint that she was 


A writer in a daily paper accompanied the doctor | ooy disturbed by one of her neighbors. 


in one of his rounds, starting at the salt-water 
side of the gallery with a huge pan of chopped 
beef, liver, clams and strips of raw fish. 

Taking a handful of chopped clam, the doctor 
scattered it carefully over the surface of the first 
tank, “‘to keep the fish from bunching up.” 
Immediately there were precipitated in the green 
pool enough pugnacious and lively sticklebacks to 
form round every bit of clam as many rays as are 
worn by a double daisy. 

The real lively scene of the aquarium green- 
room was the feeding of live minnows to the 
trout. A bucketful of slender minnows was 
brought, and a handful dipped up and slapped 
into the tank. The trout gave instant chase, 
seaping and flashing, and fairly interlacing them- 
selves in their mad rush. 

The contest was not as unfair as it seemed, 


do you know,” she said, “that the man in the 
| ned behind ours destroys all my devotional feel- 
| Ings when he tries to sing? Couldn’t you ask him 
| to change his pew?” 
| Well,” answered the pastor, reflectively, “I 
| feel a little delicacy on that score especially as 
I should have to give a reason. But I tell you 
what I might do—I might ask him to join the 
choir!” 

® © 


WHAT HE WANTED. 


Two men were discussing an acquaintance, 
whose desire to gain wealth and distaste for any 
demands upon his charity were equally well known. 

“What in the world does he want of more 
money?” demanded one of the men, in the tone of 
one who defies the public at large to find an answer 
to his question. “He hasn’t any near relatives, 
and he doesn’t begin to spend his income now.” 


6 © | 


register and discovered that only eight fares had | 


COMPANION. 


The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
writing, 


ELEGRAPHY ing, Penmanship, etc., 


horoughly taught at EASTMAN. Positions 

tptained ‘or qiaduates. CATALOGUE FREE. 
Address Cc. C. GAINES, President, 

Box 952, - - Poughkeepsie, New York. 


STAMPS. 100 all different genuine Mauri- 
. tius, Natal, Cape G. H., Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete. with nice 
ALBUM all for only 10¢, A splendid bargain. 
1901 list now ready, FREE, Agents wanted, 50% 


com. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Our unique method 
of selling may in- 
terest you. here 
no dealer sells our 
prenes we sell 
irect; _practicall 
bring our large Boston establishment, Factory an 
Warerooms to your door. We will quote you our 
lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as avail- 


y 
able in the most remote village in the’ United States 
as if A lived in Boston or New Yor More than 
in 
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our careful selection of a piano fails to please 
other words, if you don’t want it after seeing 
and trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroa/ 
freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO.,. 


115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


OT an ordinary 
suspender 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


It is entirely different from 
common kind. Refuse imita- 
tions. If it has “President” on 
the buckles it’s genuine. 1 
everywhere, 50 cents, or by m 
Special size for pore 
Cc. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO, 

Box 274, Shirley, Mass. 


Elastic Stockings. 


PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL. 


Quickly cure Leg Swellings, Varicose 
eins, Ulcers. eak and Swollen Joints, 
Inflamed an heumatic Conditions. 
We weave them to your measure, of new 
elastic (made by us), and sell and ship direct 
from the looms to you at manufacturers’ prices. 


Our Stockings are peculiar in this— 
4 they Fil’and 
































EAR WELL. 


Send for Catalogue with directions for self- 
measuring, prices, etc. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market St., LYNN, MASS. 























30 At WHOLESALE 
DAY PRICES! 

If your dealer does not 

TRIAL handle Monarch Malleable 


fron and Steel Ranges we 

the first one 
ordered from your com- 
munity at the whole- 
sale pejeeseving you 


FREE. 


extalogue with wholesale 
pricesand full particulars 
MALLEABLEIRONRANGECO., 
112LakeSt. ,Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Recently St. Louis, Mo. 
Do Not Crack Nor Warp. 














AUGUST 29, 1901. 


Meal is the better for 
the addition of 
Bremner’s Butter 


Thinnest, Lightest, 
Flakiest biscuit 
created by the 
baker’s skill. 

Touched with an 

appetizing flabor 

of salt. 


National Biscuit Company 











SALARIED POSITIONS 


| Write for our free book for those who 
would be Architects, ie. 
| al or Electrica imeers. 
j LEARNERS The Schools are open all 
| summer. Over 300,000 students 
| taug! y mail. 8. " 

| taught b: il. Established 1891 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
| Capital $1,500,000 Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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for a minnow cannot be caught haphazard and 


‘Ah,” said the other man, “that’s just it. He 
wants to economize on a still larger scale.” 























